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NEWS OF 


IS preliminaries disposed of, the European Assembly has settled 

down to attack its agenda in a spirit of considerable vigour 

ind resolution. The wisdom of plunging hot-foot into a con- 

troversy on federal union may be questioned, and Lord Layton’s 
assumptuon that “to offer to the ordinary men and women of Europe 
the prospect of becoming members of a European community which 
would guarantee them liberty and security would make a dramatic 
appeal” is an assertion unsupported by any 
dence; Mr. Aidan Crawley was on much firmer 
declaring that it would be misleading to suggest that 
was in Great Britain a majority of public opinion in favour of 
European Union. But Lord Layton put fairly the objections to 
hasty action, and after a second day’s debate, in which Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Morrison played important parts, it was clear that the 
Assembly would be content with what Lord Layton had originally 
suggested, the appointment of a committee of enquiry to report next 
year on possible changes in the structure of Europe. The case for 
gradual evolution rather than sudden decisions—though the Assembly 
can, of course, do no more than express opinions—was put con- 
vincingly by Mr. Morrison, and the general agreement between him 
and Mr. Churchill, the latter being in this case the less conservative 
of the two, is encouraging. 

With the various Western European some 
all of them, in others a few of them—involved in O.E.E.C., the 
Brussels Treaty, the Atlantic Treaty, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, it is obviously essential that a great deal of co-ordination 
and simplification should be effected before there is serious talk of 
any new organisation. As a matter of fact Mr. Morrison’s process of 
evolution is already at work. The European Assembly is intensely 
conscious of its own potentialities and has clearly every intention 
of developing them to the full, with the minimum of subjection to 
the Committee of Ministers. Mr. -Churchill’s proposal for a special 
session of the Assembly in a few months’ time to deal with the 
admission of Germany, and Mr. Harold Macmillan’s detailed resolu- 
tion setting a specific programme for the Assembly, providing for 
two regular sessions of the Assembly a year and the appointment of 
a Standing Committee to carry on between sessions, are unmistakable 
signs of virility. The Assembly may easily run into difficulties, but its 
permanence seems to be already assumed. There is clearly more 
danger of attempting too much, and too quickly, than too little. 
Whether it is salutary that the debates should be dominated by British 
speakers to the extent that they have been so far is open to question. 
B it least the legend of British indifference to the affairs of the 


nent has been well shattered 


assessable evi- 
ground in 
there 


States—in cases 


ton 


THE WEEK 


Mr. Hoffman Hits the Spot 


The administrator of the Economic Co-operation Administration 
did not waste any time talking about emotional attitudes whea 
he spoke in Paris this week on the state of the European Recovery 
Programme. As the American mainly concerned with the practical 
task of making the programme work, he is in a position to ass¢s8 
for what it is worth the talk of destructive American criticism 
of Britain’s economic effort, of unfavourable comparisons between 
Britain and other European countries and—ultimate futility—of 
British criticisms of the American criticisms. He ignored it all 
He went straight to the real point, which is the need for freee 
trade within Europe and more enterprise in selling to the United 
States. He was absolutely right, and never more so than when he 
said that the curtailment of imports was precisely the wrong way 
to close the dollar gap. This was constructive criticism indeed. 
Restrictive policies now will be fatal. It is possible to detect in 
this country as well as in the United States a horrifying willingness 
to put all the emphasis on tightening the British belt, when what 
is really wanted is a new effort of production to ensure that the 
belt will not need to be tightened. It is this semi-automatic tendency 
to withdraw inwards rather than expand outwards when difficulties 
threaten which is the really dangerous element in British economig 
policy. There is no future in restrictionism. Every American in his 
heart of hearts knows that. Mr. Hoffman clearly realises the need 
for boldness and enterprise, and is quite certain that there are sull 
vast opportunities for more European exports to the United States. 
It is true that his words may be misused by carping critics as support 
for their muddle-headed criticisms, but after all Mr. Hoffman did 
say, before he left America, “I think they will get out of this one.” 
And he is a man who knows the American market, who represents 
the American Government, and who has made a very shrewd ass¢s3- 
ment of the needs of the European economy. He is doing his job 
well, and he deserves to be listened to, even when what he says 
sounds unpleasant. 


Maltese Cross 

If it were possible to assess in cash the value to the Allied cause 
of Malta’s resistance during the last war, or the potential usefulness 
of the island in the event of another war, there would be no need 
for Maltese Cabinet Ministers and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to engage in their present undignified squabbles. But of 
can be dong 


a 


course such an assessment can never be made ; all that 
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is for Briain 10 make contributions to the Maltese Exchequer on 
a scale that she thinks she can afford and for the Maltese to demand 
what they think they need. The two ideas naturally do not coincide. 
So far Britain, since the war began, has made direct grants to Malta 
totalhng about {50 million: £13 from the 
Welfare and Development Fund—a revenue 


which ought strictly to have been closed to Malta when she became 


this includes million 


Calonial source of 


seil-poverning. Fifty million pounds, in the eves of the British 
(severnment, is enough: two years ago the warning was given 
ihat our purse had limits, and we have already gone beyond the 
hmits we then set ourselves. The Maltese naturally consider that 
the only reasonable limit is their own solvency, and to remain solvent 
they need more cash, either in the form of a food subsidy grant, 
hke the last contribution, or in any other form. Failing that they 
would like to join in O.E.E.C. The dismissal of 1,200 dockvard 
workers 1s a secondary source of aggravation, since the island lives 
(and, it must not be forgotten, five vears ago very nearly died) 
ihrough its connection with Britain’s armed forces. The present 
quarrel is being conducted with all the superficial bitterness which 
has characterised Maltese relations with the mother country in 
the past. The knowledge on both sides that the bitterness is only 
superficial ought to be sufficient reason to bring about a settlement. 


The Tables Turned in Damascus 
} ‘ 


it is not much use trving to find an explanation for last Sundav’s 


coup a’état in Damascus in the proclamations which the new 
Gevernment has since put out; these consist only of the usual 
fine-sounding clichés and a great deal of abuse of the late Husni 


Zi A better indication of what the new régime stands for is to be 
found in the composition of the new Cabinet and in the way in which 
it has been greeted by its neighbours. Superficially the team led by 
Jashem Atassi Pasha is a great deal more capable than that which 
Colonel Zaim collected to work with him (indeed, probably the chief 
reason for his downfall was the concentration of power which he 
made in his own person); it includes the able former Prime Minister, 
Khalid al Azm, who was ousted by Zaim, some other officials with 
heth experience and credit, at least one promising newcomer and, 
unfortunately, one or two not so efficient members of the Old Gang. 
Hashem Pasha has received the blessing both of the former President, 
Shukri Quwatli (now an exile in Switzerland), and of King Abdullah 
ef Jordan, either of whom may find his present optimism dashed 
f the Government makes good its claim to be the true inheritor of 


the idea of a national revolution which brought about the March 
sevelution. Certainly the need for thorough internal reform is as 
preat as ever, and, if the new Cabinet shows any signs of slipping 


back into the muddle of inefficiency and nepotism which brought Syria 
10 the edge of disaster, Husni Zaim will rapidly become a martyr 


in the public memory. The real danger at the moment is that, after 


twe successful army-led revolutions in the space of six months, there 
will be found other officers whom the spur of private ambition 
pricks on to public mischief. 


Balkan Balance Shifting 

If strong words meant anything in present-day diplomacy it could 
enly be inferred from the pronouncements of the past week that 
fiphting between Yugoslavia and Russia was about to begin. When 
an official Soviet Note describes the Tito Government as “ an enemy 
and when the Soviet Ambassador is withdrawn 


and an opponent,” 
fiom Belgrade, then it is hardly surprising to find Marshal Tito 
himself dropping dark hints of Russian troop movements on the 
Yuvoslavy frontier. Strong words must be very heavily discounted 
en the ome from Eastern Europe and hints cannot readily be 
Take when they are based on no verifiable evidence. Nevertheless 
it is as clear as daylight that from now on Russian influence in 
Yuyoslay in only be asserted by open pressure, without even the 
pretence of big-brotherly admonition. In Albania the same situation 
anses fo quite different reason. ‘The utter collapse of administra- 
ner ¢ presence on Albanian soil of armed bodies of malcontents 


whe are said to sympathise with Tito, and the clear defeat, in the 


Views ea on the Greek-Albanian border. of the main rebel force 
have brought the dav nearer when the double pretence that the rebels 
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are a Greek force and enjoy free Albanian sympathy will 
Even now the Russians wil] not change their nature and 
hand, but 


aggression 


have to £0, 
show their 
there comes a point when hypecrisy is no shield 
Unfortunately that does not mean southward 
Russian pressure through the Balkans will cease. There js ampk 
evidence that it will be freely transmitted through Rumania ay 
Bulgaria, which vie with each ether in expressions of subservience. 
The Greeks may have won an important round, but the last round 
will not be reached until all possibility of invasion from the nx rth 
the that becomes 
actuality is so distant as to be out of sight. 
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has been removed, and day when possibility 


Strikes and Rumours of Strikes 


It is understandable that the closest attention should be given by 
the Government to vast claims such as that which the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions now threatens to revive for 
an additional {1 per week for 2.500,000 men Such a colossal 
addition the national wage bill would make nonsense of the 
attempt to restrain inflation. But it cannot be said that all the 
labour troubles now pending have so clear a claim to official attention. 
A common factor in the of the disputes which have kept the 
Minister of Labour from his proposed visit to Italy is that they al] 
involve in some degree quarrels within the trade union movement 
It is doubtful whether the Colliery Winders’ Federation would have 
reached the point of threatening to strike on August 20th but 
the fact that the National Union of Mineworkers has resisted the 
claim of this small union of specialists to a separate existence. The 
lodging turns dispute which again caused some disturbance at York 
and Grantham last Sunday is mixed up with rival claims bv the 
N.U.R. and the A.S.L.E.F. to the allegiance of the men concerned. 
Running through the claim of the N.U.R. for a ros. a week increase 
in pay is a cross-current concerned with the fear of the Confederation 
of Engineering Unions that the relative position of the railway shop- 
men will be worsened by such a change. Even the mischief-making 
of the London Port Workers’ Committee—which is the 
committee of the recent London stoppage under a new alias—is 
couched in terms of a breach with the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. There was a time when the unions kept these 
internecine struggles to themselves. Now they drag the Minister of 
Labour and the public as a whole into complex squabbles which 
even the union officials have difficulty in grasping. It is not local or 
sectional differences, but the whole relation between union Jeaders, 
members and the Government that is at issue. 


to 


rest 


for 


lock-out 


The Road-Massacre 


Figures showing the substantia] rise in road accidents, fatal and 
otherwise, that followed the doubling of the basic petrol ration in 
June tell a deplorable story. For the plain fact is that five-sixths 
f the accidents are avoidable. When a child rushes suddenly out 
of a doorway or a garden gate, or a cyclist swerves without notice 
across the road, a car-driver may be powerless to avert the resultant 
Errors of judgement, to which some drivers are more prone 
does something to 


< 


accident. 
than others, and which increasing experience 
cure, are responsible for some of the trouble ; so is sheer carelessness, 
such as taking the eyes off the road to look at something of interest 
to right or left. Much more is the effect of bad driving pure and 
simple, such as overtaking on a curve or the crest of a hill or pulling 
out suddenly from behind a vehicle in front. Speed in itself does 
not accidents—-on an open arterial road, for example ; 
in the wrong places, which does not mean only built-up areas, does 
The worst feature of this slaughter is its acceptance as a normal 
feature of the national There is admittedly 

Safety-first lessons in schools have their value, but it is more impor- 
run over children than it is to teach 
children to be over. Somehow or other a sSafety-first 
mentality must be created in the driver. The B.B.C. should be more 
used ; the better type of roadside warning should be multiplied ; 


cause speed 


life. no one remedy. 
tant to teach motorists not i 
not run 
and 
flagrant offences against the Highway Code should be penalised (unde! 
due and 


head of dangerous driving or driving without care 


Mere 


the 


attention). whether an accident results or net. indiflerence 1 


the sJaughter is indefensible 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BONN 


LL things considered, there is not much to regret in the 
result of the West German elections. And there is at 
least one ground for considerable satisfaction—the number 

of electors who went to the poll. The fact that over 78 per 
cent, should have taken the trouble to record their votes (a higher 
percentage than was reached in the election in this country in 
1945) in spite of the various counter-attractions of a fine August 


| Sunday is clear proof that political indifference is not among the 


problems Germany has to face. She has many others, and the 
institution of a responsible government will create as many as it 
will solve. That, however, can wait for the moment. The imme- 
diate question is of the character and the capacity of the men 
likely to be entrusted with the solution. Who they will be has 
yet to be announced. The first West German Government must 
take the form of a coalition, for no party has secured a clear 
majority of the seats, 402, in the Diet. But the situation is in 
the hands of the Christian Socialists, whose 139 seats give them 
only a small numerical superiority over the Social Democrats, 
with 131, but who enjoy the great advantage of being able to 
find allies in other more or less like-minded parties, notably the 
Free Democrats (with 52 seats), whereas the Socialists can find 
The coalition may be completed by the inclusion of the 
German Party, with 17 seats, or the Bavarian Party, with the 
same number, and on many issues it would be likely to com- 


| mand the support of the strongly Catholic Centre Party, which, 


a shadow of its old self, has secured ro seats in the Bundestag. 
Though details still remain to be settled, Dr. Adenauer, as leader 
of the Christian Democrats, should have no difficulty in forming 
a cohesive administration with a large measure of solid public 
support behind it. 

It will be a government of the Right, which need not mean, 
and must not be taken as meaning, of reactionaries. The Christian 
Democrats will have to seek some help from smaller parties to 
the Right of themselves, but broadly speaking, and with many 
necessary differences, the majority in the Diet will resemble 
British Conservatism and the minority British Labour, with one 
or two extreme Right parties left floating and unattached. Some 


anxiety has been expressed at the size of the vote cast for 





nationalist groups like Herr Loritz’s Economic Reconstruction 
Union, but their total poll is not in fact formidable, and there 
is something to be said for the view that it is better to have 
persons of this kidney sailing openly under their true colours 
than infiltrating into other parties and making trouble there. 
The setback to the Communists, who won not a single seat by 
direct vote, and got 15 (out of 402) under the proportional 
representation arrangement, is encouraging if not surprising ; on 
a free secret ballot Communism is a doomed cause everywhere. 
Altogether the first stretch of the road towards the establishment 
of democratic Parliamentary government in post-war Germany 
(or the second stage, if the drafting of the Bonn constitution 
is to be counted as the first) has been covered satisfactorily. 
There were various clear issues before the electors, and the 
electors have pronounced on them. The advocates of a free 
economy, notably Dr. Erhard, have triumphed over the planners 
of whom the whole Social Democratic Party is composed. The 
federalists, who would leave the Lander considerable rights, have 
defeated the centralisers. And the Roman Catholic Church would 
no doubt claim, with some justice, that the election results 
vindicate its inftuence and authority. That claim, however, must 
not be pushed too far. The Christian Democratic Union includes 
Protestants as well as Catholics, and in some districts the Protes- 
tants predominate. But the anti-religious, not merely anti-clerical, 
tone of much of the Marxist propaganda threw the Churches 


necessarily on the defensive, and they have defended themselves 
with some success, as the Socialist failure in the Ruhr particularly 
indicates. 

One considerable advantage the new Bundestag will have— 
the existence of a strong, competent and critical opposition. A 
coalition between C.D.U. and Socialists is out of the question 
after the asperities of the election campaign, and Dr. Schumacher 
has declared categorically that he would never serve in a Cabinet 
with an apostle of free economy like Dr. Erhard. The fact that 
the Socialists will be in solid opposition gives Germany some- 
thing like the two-party system which most people in Britain 
believe to be best for Britain. It does not follow, of course, that 
it is necessarily good for Germany ; but it is certainly good for 
Germany that the experiment should be made. It could not 
succeed worse than the score or so of splinter parties, com- 
promising and huckstering and manoeuvring for position in the 
pre-Hitler Weimar days, and it will almost certainly succeed 
a great deal better. But it is imperative that the difficulties that 
will face any German Government, and the part this country can 
play in alleviating or aggravating them, should be clearly recog- 
nised. Germany is entering on an intensely critical phase of her 
post-war history. A nominally independent government, with 
its independence in fact strictly limited by the Occupation Statute 
and the presence of armies of occupation, is being set up. 
There are obvious opportunities for constant friction and the 
renascence of a defiant and aggressive nationalism. Masses of 
Germans still refuse to accept national responsibility for the war ; 
any glimmer of recognition of the sums the Allies expended in 
feeding Germany after the armistice or defeating the Berlio 
blockade by the airlift is totally lacking. The anti-British cam- 
paign waged by both party leaders, Dr. Adenauer and Dr. 
Schumacher, during the election campaign was an outrage 
Though it can in some measure be explained, it can be in no 
measure condoned. . 

But the election is over, and a Parliamentary epoch opens. If 
the new German Ministers are prepared to act as statesmen no one 
here will throw up at them the language they chose to descend to 
as party leaders. The Foreign Secretary has already welcomed in 
advance the emergence of a democratic (it is to be hoped there 1s 
no foundation for the suggestion that what he really meant was a 
Social Democratic) Germany, aligning herself from conviction as 
well as self-interest with the democratic States of Western Europe. 
Economically Western Germany will, like those States, reap the 
benefits of Marshall Aid. As to her political associations some- 
thing more may be said at Strasbourg before the European Assem- 
bly ends ; meanwhile Mr. Joseph McCloy, the American High 
Commissioner, was well within the mark when he said on Tuesday 
that the admission of Germany to the Assembly was highly 
desirable if the Germans wished it. But one obstacle to Anglo- 
German understanding must be removed forthwith if any progress 
towards the integration of Germany in Western Europe is to be 
hoped for. The depth and the genuineness of German feeling oa 
the dismantling of Rhineland factories may not be adequately 
appreciated in Whitehall. If not it is full time it was. The part 
that grievance played in the election cannot be dismissed as mere 
party tactics. It is, and will continue to be, far more than that 
Dr. Schumacher predicted that whatever Government took office 
at Bonn its first act would be to carry—and it would carry 
unanimously—a resolution solemnly protesting at the continuance 
of dismantling four years and more after the end of the war. There 
is every likelihood that that will happen, and the protest will be 
directed primarily against this country, partly because the factories 
concerned Lie almost wholly within the British Zone, partly because 
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the Americans are known to dislike dismantling, partly because 
Mr. Bevin has been the principal defender of the execution of 
the policy. It is true that not many factories are involved, but 
there are quite enough to constitute political provocation, though 
net enough to constitute a military factor of any substantial im- 
portance one way or another. Mexely to proclaim a refusal to 
yield to German clamour indicates an obduracy which declines 
1c balance pros and cons. There may be some ground for dis- 
mantling the factories ; it may be of some value as a military 
safeguard—though if military safeguards are needed it is to be 
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hoped the Allies possess some more effective than this. But the 
possible advantage is as nothing compared with the political effect 
of the inexorable execution of the dismantling plans. It js not 
too late to retrieve the situation and enable the new Go vernment 
to start its work free from the dangerous embarrassment a 
rationalist anti-dismantling campaign must cause it. E strangement 
bet ‘tween Germany and Britain at this stage is a grave matter, As 
Mr. Churchill said at Strasbourg on Wednesday, this may 7 the 
vital year. It is imperative that British Ministers should 1 
though it were. 


Cal It as 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a very great pity that the only features of interest in the first 
day or two at Strasbourg should have been disputes within the 
British delegation, transferring to an international stage that 
tradition of bickering across the despatch-boxes so familiar in the 
House of Commons, and often so tiresome even there. To judge 
from newspaper reports, Mr. Morrison’s manner left a good deal 

be desired, but on the two issues raised he seems to have been 
fundamentally in the right. As for the nomination of a British 
Minister, Mr. Whiteley, for the office of Vice-President of the 
Assembly, it may or may not have been expedient, but it was 
obviously in order ; anyone who is eligible to sit in the Assembly 
is clearly eligible to hold any of the offices in it. As for the affair of 
Mr. John Foster’s expenses, again a distinction must be drawn 
between expediency and the letter of the law. It was decided, 
quite reasonably, that it would not be justifiable, on grounds of 
expense, to take deputy-delegates to Strasbourg and maintain them 
there on the off-chance of their services being required ; they could 
always be sent for from England at short notice. Mr. Foster, who 
was deputy for Mr. Churchill, was, in the first instance, a special 
case. Since Mr. Churchill was only expected to stay for a day 
or two it seemed sensible for Mr. Foster to be there at the outset 
and then carry on, his expenses being for that short period paid 
by the Government, like those of full delegates. But when it looked 
as if Mr. Churchill might be staying not for a day or two but for 
a fortnight, obviously a different situation was created, and Mr. 
Morrison could hardly be blamed for making some enquiries. 
If Mr. Foster had continued, in that case, to be borne on the 
delegation strength he would have been given a privileged position 
over all the other deputy-delegates, which is quite certainly the 
last thing he himself would desire. However, there is now calm. 

7 * * * 

This, as we are made all too conscious by the daily papers, 
is the season of Alpine tragedies, That particular noun is inevitable, 
for what could be more tragic than the premature and sudden death 
of young men, as almost all the victims are, gifted, as the very 
nature of their undertaking indicates that they are, with more 
thdn common enterprise and vigour ? How much, in sum, is lost 
to their generation. What then is to be said ? That Alpine climbing 
should be abandoned ? That, manifestly, would be going much 
too far. It would involve equally the abandonment of climbing 
in Scotland and the Lakes. There are many climbs which with 
ordinary care are perfectly safe even without guides. But there are 
others on which guides should always be taken, and here it has to 
] 


be recognised, most deplorably, that lives are lost every year for 
lack of francs. The tourist allocation covers ordinary expenses 
reasonably, but it leaves little margin ; and guides for a stiff climb 


gt 
are apt to be regarded as a luxury that cannot be afforded. Actually, 
n many cases they are a necessity, and if the francs are not available 
the climb ought to be forgone ; young men’s lives are too valuable 
to be needlessly imperilled. I write of the franc difficulty only 
as it affects Englishmen, and has in fact cost English lives, but 
Frenchmen and Italians and others no doubt suffer equally. 
* * * * 


It is a little ironical that the Government, having created an acute 
shortage of hotel accommodation by requisitioning hotels right 
and ljeit, should have had to improvise a hotel of its own at short 
pouce for the benefit of national guests for whom no rooms could be 


found elsewhere, and then been severely criticised by the Opposition, 
and rather less severely by the Select Committee on Estimates, for 
running it extravagantly. The extravagance can hardly be contested, 
but it is not so easily avoided. I once asked a hotel proprietor w hether 
he really needed to advertise so much ; he said yes ; it was necessary 
to have every bedroom always full. That no doubt is a co) unsel of 
perfection, and 2 Park Street has been very far from perfection in 
that respect. It is often half empty, and in those circumstances 
overheads are a crushing burden. Also the Government did not 
run the hotel itself, but paid a catering firm 100 guineas a week to 
do that for it ; the fee has since been reduced to 50 berg There 
are two sides to all this. I was once entertained at 2 Park Street by 

a Dominion Minister who was enthusiastic about the treatment he 
was getting there. It is a good thing to give satisfaction to Dominion 
Ministers and other oversea guests, and worth dropping a few pounds 
in the process. But it is possible to overdo the dropping, and no 
doubt the Select Committee is wise in counselling the Government 
to carry on, but on’a less ambitious scale. 

* * . * 

Everyone who knows anything about hymns knows something 
about Julian—not the Apostate, but the author of the classical 
Dictionary of Hymnology. That notable work, which stands alone 
in its own field, was first published nearly sixty years ago—in 1891— 
and the latest edition extant dates from 1907 ; there have since been 
two supplements, which have brought the work fairly up to date. 
Now the question of publishing a new and revised Julian, for which 
there is abundant new matter available, has arisen, and the Hymn 
Society, a useful, interesting, but tolerably impecunious, body, has 
courageously decided to shoulder the labour and face the expense— 
which is £4,000, of which the publisher, John Murray, is with con- 
siderable public spirit undertaking to bear half. Hymns play a great 
part, greater than is commonly realised, in public worship. Someone 
has described them as embodying the plain man’s theology (some 
indeed are too theological to be well fitted for congregational use). 
But their value is increased immensely by knowledge of their history 
and of the part they played in individual lives. A book which would 
do for hymns what R. E. Prothero did for Hebrew hymns in his 
Psalms in Human Life would be making a notable addition to 
English literature, but probably the material is hardly sufficient. 
Meanwhile the prospect of a new edition of Julian raises lively 
expectations. 

* * - * 

On page 28 of Christopher Hollis’s book, Can Parliament 
published this week, there is an astonishing footnote, 
in 1802 every hereditary monarch in Europe was, 
I have no doubt that Bagehot was 
Even so the 


Survive ?, 
mentioning that “ 
as Bagehot reminds us, insane.” 
correct and that Mr. Hollis quotes him accurately. 
statement makes stiff demands on credulity 

* * * * 

A gentleman, unknown to me, in South America writes apprecia- 
tively of my “ healthy criticism ” of The Naked and the Dead. W 
can he get hold of a copy ? Could I send him one ? I could, but——. 

* * * * 

Why is the Government like a bunch of bananas ? Because they 
come in green, they turn yellow, and there isn’t a straight one in the 
whole bunch. (Not this Government necessarily ; it serves for any 
time and any country.) JANUS. 
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SEX AND THE SCHOOL 


By B. H. GARNONS WILLIAMS 
(Headmaster of Plymouth College) 


EX education has lately been in the news. The Royal Com- 
mission on Population has recommended its extension in 
schools ; and some local education authorities have antici- 

pated this recommendation. The resultant publicity has its dangers. 
There is a possibility that what should be the subject of 
serious thought and sober experiment may become the centre of the 
kind of semi-political controversy associated in the past with religious 
jnstruction Or more recently with comprehensive schools and public 
examinations. There is, undoubtedly, inflammable material here. 
Parental rights are in question ; one who would be genuinely grateful 
toa schoolmaster who offered to inform his son of “ the facts of life ” 
might easily feel indignant with a local authority which provided sex 
instruction and insisted on the child receiving it. 

Such indignation might well be justified. That proper sex instruc- 
tion is desirable, and indeed the right of every boy and girl, most 
people would now agree ; gone are the days when a schoolmaster 
of experience could write, as Ridding did in 1883, “ Are we to teach? 
Of course—parents children, women girls, men boys. But how ? 
By explanation and information? No; but by silence and 
reserve. Masters may be bound to give general warnings— 
Confirmation is a natural time in boyhood—but with the reserve that 
marks the subject as only touched from necessity.” Ridding was a 
very wise man, but in this matter even the wisest of the Victorians 
seem to us to have been strangely obtuse. 

But to reject the policy of a conspiracy of silence need not compel 
the acceptance of that of public instruction. That sex education is 
necessary most people are agreed; disagreement arises over its 
methods and its content. Who shall give the instruction ? At what 
age should it be given ? Should it be given by word of mouth or by 
books ? Individually or to groups? And, if to groups, to groups 
of what size 7 Of what should it consist ? Of sheer biological fact, 
or of biological fact and ethical interpretation ? 

Some local authorities which have turned their attention to 
this matter appear to have made up their minds on most of these 
questions rather quickly ; and inevitably considerations of adminis- 
trative convenience have played a large part in determining the 
answers. It is easy to sort children into age-groups and to arrange 
for them to be addressed by experts ; it is easy to find, engage and 
pay the experts ; it is easy to draw up a syllabus of instruction ; and, 
having done all this, it is easy to say that instruction in sex has been 
provided for all the children in a particular area. A few parents who 
feel that yet another of their duties has been removed from them 
against their will may object, at the cost, perhaps, of appearing 
ridiculous and obscurantist ; but these can be pacified by allowing 
exemptions on conscientious grounds ; and the great majority will 
accept it all as a new “free” service, like dental treatment or milk 
in schools. 

None the less there are real objections to public sex instruction. 
They are obvious enough to those with practical experience of teach- 
ing, but they need stating. First, some boys and girls find public 
discussion of sex highly embarrassing. It may be all wrong that they 
should, but the fact remains that they do, and it should not be 
ignored. Secondly, if the lecturer is an “expert,” coming from out- 
side the school, he will have no personal knowledge of his pupils, 
and that in a matter where personal knowledge is even more im- 
portant than elsewhere. Thirdly, public sex instruction is inefficient. 
Anyone who has ever engaged in teaching knows that few pupils 
ever absorb the whole of a lesson ; that on any given occasion there 
are always a few who absorb practically nothing ; and that of those 
who do absorb much many misunderstand much, and these misunder- 
standings can only be revealed by constant questioning and corrected 
by repeated explanation. A lecture, followed by the invitation, “ Any 
questions ?” is not calculated to teach.a juvenile audience. In a 
matter where misunderstandings and the absorption of half-truths 
may have serious consequences no system of instruction can be 
justified which does not ensure complete understanding, by every 
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single pupil, within the limits of his intellectual capacity. The very 
best lecturer cannot claim any approach to that. 

Realising the objections to public lectures on sex, some people 
have advocated the use of books. In the past shy parents would 
leave such books about, in the hope, no doubt often fulfilled, that 
their children would pick them up, read them, and be satisfied. 
There were two weaknesses in this method. The books were usually 
insufficiently frank and explicit, and as soon as they began to be 
interesting tailed off into generalities ; and the surreptitious method 
adopted of getting them into the hands of boys and girls simply 
fostered that irrational feeling of guilt which it should be the aim 
of all good sex instruction to eradicate. Today these weaknesses have 
vanished. In places where this method of instruction is favoured, 
the books are as likely as not to be found on the shelves of the school 
library ; and few of them err on the side of reticence. But that is not 
to say that the method is a good one. For in the first place it cannot 
be ensured that the books will not get into the wrong hands and be 
misused ; and in the second, it is certain that they will be no less 
subject to misunderstanding than the public lecture. Much, possibly 
most, of a schoolmaster’s time is spent in teaching his pupils how to 
read a book; the most complacent would hardly claim complete 
success in this endeavour with a majority of the pupils. 

If instruction by public lectures and by books be ruled out, what 
is the alternative ? Obviously individual instruction. But who is 
to give it? The immediate and at first sight obvious answer is, 
the parents ; and theoretically there is little more to be said. In an 
ideal family there is no difficulty about this; children bring their 
problems without hesitation to their parents, and the parents answer 
their questions without embarrassment. Such families exist, and are 
increasing in number. But many parents find it strangely difficult 
to talk to their children on this subject, and take refuge either in 
silence or in vague generalities. This may indeed be a legacy of the 
Victorian attitude to sex, and to be regretted ; but it must be recog- 
nised as a fact, and allowed for. But many parents who are unwilling 
to undertake the task themselves are willing to depute it. Some will 
wish to depute it to the clergy; and many ministers of different 
denominations, though by no means all, are well qualified to perform 
it. But it is arithmetically impossible for the clergy to deal with the 
problem as a whole ; they are too few, the children are so many. 

What then of the schoolmaster ? In most boarding schools sex 
instruction has long been recognised as one of the natural tasks of the 
housemasters, and for years they have put in much unobtrusive but 
successful work. A housemaster has great advantages in this field. 
He has, or should have, the confidence of his boys, and they will ask 
him questions which they would never ask a stranger, He knows 
them well enough to be able to choose the right moment for imparting 
knowledge. He will probably have taught them other subjects, and 
having some personal knowledge of the working of their minds will 
be able to judge how far he has “ got it across.” He has plenty of 
casual opportunities for discovering afterwards whether he has left 
any uncertainties in a boy’s mind. He can, in fact, follow up ; and 
he is available, too, if the boy wants to follow up with a question 
which did not occur to him on the first occasion. 

In day-schools the problem is at first sight more difficult, inasmuch 
as the opportunities are less obvious. But even in schools which do 
not adopt a form of social organisation based on that of boarding 
schools—and there are many that do—the difficulties are more 
apparent than real. For in most day-schools the form-master cana 
play the part which the housemaster plays in a boarding-school. 
If he takes his duties seriously he will have, or will create, plenty of 
opportunities for getting to know his pupils and their parents as well, 
and a man who has won their confidence is in an exceptionally 
favourable position to give individual sex instruction where necessary. 

At a casual glance the arithmetical problem seems formidable. 
It will be said that only a small proportion of schoolmasters would be 
willing and able to give such instruction, That may well be true ; 
but only a small proportion would be required to give it. Let us 
take a typical “three-stream” grammar school of between 500 and 
600 boys, with an entry age of 11. Below the sixth form the boys 
will be divided roughly into five age-groups, each containing 90 boys ; 
each age-group will be sub-divided into three forms of 30. Suppose, 
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that it is determined that the age of 12 is the most suitable time for 
receiving sex instruction ; then only the three form-masters of the 
second form will be required to deal with the problem. The total 
size of the staff of such a school will be about thirty. It will surely 
be possible to find one master in ten both willing and able to give 
sex instruction. 

Nor will such a master have to give up a great deal of his time to 
it. Of the thirty boys in his care in any year, a third are likely to be 
ruled out, either because their parents have dealt with the matter 
themselves, or else because their parents do not want them to be 
instructed. (Such an attitude is uncommon, and it is certainly 
mistaken ; but no school, and no education authority, has any right 
10 overrule it.) On the average, then, the form-master will have 
twenty boys a year to instruct Supposing that he devotes an hour 
10 each, in a school year of 40 weeks he will have to spend an average 
of no more than half an hour a week upon this work. 

The man-power problem, in fact, far from being a serious obstacle 
to the handing over of sex education to the schools, is practically 
negligible, at any rate as far as grammar schools are concerned. It 
may be rather more serious in technical and secondary modern 
schools, which have at present larger classes and less adequate staffs. 
But it is no worse than that. In point of fact the schools of this 
country are quite capable of dealing with the problem of sex educa- 
tion, and dealing with it on the basis of individual instruction. All 
that is needed is for them to accept the responsibility, and for the 
Ministry of Education and local authorities to give them every 
encouragement to discharge it, without issuing detailed directives 
or sending “experts” to lecture in the classroom. 

But, above all, let the schools never forget that in this matter they 
stand in the most literal sense in loco parentis, that they are perform- 
jing a function which should properly be performed by the parents, 
and that the reluctance of parents to perform it is a legacy of the 
past which, it is to be hoped, will not continue much longer. The 
more successful their work with the boys and girls of today, the less 
likely is it that the task will be shirked by the parents of tomorrow. 


UNSETTLED HYDERABAD 


HE best part of a year has passed since Indian troops marched 
into Hyderabad and incorporated that large South Indian 
territory for al! practical purposes into the political unit of 

India. The legal incorporation is still to come. Sir John Thorne, 
writing of Hyderabad in the Spectator of March 25th, observed: 
“Though the administration is called military, I found no show of 
force in the city.” My own visit, some months later, confirmed this 
impression. The Military Governor, General Chowdhury, seems to 
have won the approval of all law-abiding sections of the population. 
Those who criticise him are either supporters of the former 
“ Razakar ” tyranny, under which the majority of the population was 
groaning before the arrival of the Indian troops, or Hindu hotheads 
who want to be allowed a free hand with the Muslim minority—who, 
in fact, think the time has now come for their community to dominate. 
As they are by far the larger community, they plead that their cause 
is the cause of “democracy.” But such a specious identification of 
“democracy” with the domination of the majority will not be 
tolerated by General Chowdhury, so long as he is in control, nor by 
the Government of India, if and so long as it can prevent it. 

My visit to Hyderabad city coincided with a visit from a remark- 
able Indian whose name is probably unknown in England, Acharya 
Vineba Bhave. Vinoba has never been in active politics, but for 
many years he: was a member of Mr. Gandhi’s ashram, and it is 
known that when Mr. Gandhi was faced with some perplexing moral 
problem he often sought the advice of Vinoba, for whose moral 
and spiritual insight he had the highest regard. Since Mr. Gandhi’s 
death Vinoba has felt it right to take a much more open and public 
part in the nation’s life, and his moral authority is great. Like Mr. 
Gandhi, he holds public prayers every day, and commonly addresses 
the assembled crowd with the same quiet directness and simplicity 
and authority that characterised the Mahatma. 
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Attending one of his prayer-meetings in Hyderabad, I wa 
impressed by the size of the crowd and the manifest respect a 
people as a whole, and especially the active local workers. showed 
for him. The addresses he gave during his visit were being eprinted 
in Hindustani and in the three languages of the State. Their main 
burden was that the Hindu population were now responsible for 
peace and good order and that it was their task to win the confidence 
of their Muslim fellow-citizens. A society called the Salamati 
Samiti, some of whose members, both men and women. are proved 
workers of undoubted integrity, was undertaking to carry on peace- 
making work in the spirit of Vinoba’s addresses. Whilst declaring 
that “very few incidents, and those of minor significanee, have taken 
place in the city” they add that they hope that “in future even a 
single incident will not mar the fair name of this city.” They propose 
various Measures to ensure this, such as the earlier closing of liquor 
shops, as their investigations had shown them that incidents invariably 
Start at Or near one of these shops. 

Unhappily the Hyderabad Congress as a whole is by no means of 
the same spirit as this Salamati Samiti. It cannot have been an 
easy thing to organise a political party on the lines of the Indian 
National Congress in such an autocratic State as Hyderabad, and its 
original weakness is understandable. But, now that it has had an 
opportunity to grow into an influential party, its defects have become 
even more manifest. Much of its energy has been spent in internal 
feuds, at a time when Hyderabad is crying out for vigorous, con- 
structive leadership. General Chowdhury has invited some 
Hyderabadis of influence to become his advisers, and he is doing his 
utmost to build up an effective civil administration that will reflect 
the political consciousness of the people ; but the lack of political 
education and the weakness of the existing parties add greatly to 
the difficulty of his task, and it seems likely that the elections to a 
Constituent Assembly must be postponed for a good many months, 
In one of the northern districts, where I visited some mission institu- 
tions, I asked the local Congress workers if they had induced any 
Muslims to join the Congress yet: “Not yet,” they replied, “ but 
we hope to do so.” Whether in the capital or in the country districts, 
the process of building up mutual confidence between the religious 
communities will take a long time. 

In places where communal tension is acute in India, I often find 
it useful to learn what the local Christians, whether Indian or 
missionary, have to say about it all. In Hyderabad those missionaries 
and Indian Christians whom I met all confirmed the information I 
had already received last year from similar sources, that in many 
country districts (though not in Hyderabad or Secunderabad cities) 
the year before India’s intervention had been a year of terror for 
many Hindus and also for Christians. The bitter feelings against the 
Muslims are, inevitably, still widespread. There is much to forgive. 
No wonder the Ministers of the old régime have been kept in house- 
detention and are being brought to trial. No wonder some officials 
have been suspended, though the number is comparatively small— 
Jess than a hundred out of a total of 4,000 gazetted officers. But the 
great Islamia University is still in full working order; its Vice- 
Chancellor is a Muslim. There are plenty of Muslim members of 
staff and students. I addressed large student audiences in two 
colleges ; in both Hindu and Muslim seemed to be well mixed and 
both took part in firing questions at me. I could detect no signs 
of restraint or fear. 

Communist trouble in the south-east provinces—the Telugu- 
speaking area—is the gravest immediate problem that the administra- 
tion has to face. This is not new, and it affects the adjacent districts 
of Madras as well as part of Hyderabad. When the Indian Army 
marched in, most of the police, who had been hand in glove with the 
Razakars, just faded out of the picture, leaving a dangerous vacuum. 
At one time, I believe, the Communists were in control of part of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, or at least of the country railway stations. 
Travelling up on a slow train from Madras, I could see with my 
own eyes that police owing allegiance to His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam were now in control again, but the Communist influence is 
widespread and has not yet been wiped out. It appears that agrarian 
discontent has been specially acute in Andhra (the Telugu country), 
and the Communists have been able to cash in on the combination of 
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There is a movement for 
which, 
that 


ynd Razakar disturbances 


agraian UACeS 
Celugu-speaking districts in one province 


combining all the 
gf course, would mean the break-up of Hyderabad State). It 
happened, someone in Hyder ibad assured me, we might well see 
Province of India. Today I believe the 
Hyderabad administration and the Madras authorities are actively 
assisting one another to get rid of the scourge of Communism (which 
means violence and disorder) in the After that is 
achieved, serious efforts will be made to prepare for the Hyderabad 
Constituent Assembly. Burt it is not quite clear what its authority 
will be. If it begins by voting itself part of India, then, presumably, 
it will be immediately bound by the Indian Constitution’s chapter 
o fundamental rights. It will become part of the “ Secular State.” 
That, perhaps, will be the way to protect the Hyderabad Muslims. 


the first Communist 
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whole of Andiira. 


RED CROSS REVISION 


By H. G. DANIELS 
Geneva 
HE International Conference on the Red Cross Conventions, 
which has just concluded a four months’ session in Geneva, 
had to the which 
have hitherto regulated the lot of the wounded and prisoners in 


the protection of 


revise three international conventions 
war, and to produce a fourth which should govern 
Red Cross conventions are among the most 


Consequently no fewer than 62 nations were 


civilians in war-time. 
widely ratified of all. 
sufficiently interested to send delegations, apart from the representa- 
tives of central Red Cross Revision involved 
the minute examination of some 300 Articles in the light of experience 
gleaned from the Second World War. Spade work had been done at 
the Red Cross Conference at Stockholm, but there a wholly humani- 
At Geneva it was more realistic ; 
documents for signature by Governm above all to be 
The Convention for the Protection of Civilians in War Time 


the orgamisations. 


tarian atmosphere had prevailed. 
need 


Tits 





precise 
breaks entirely new ground in international relations and naturally 
offered a wider field for a clash of opi The Conference, how- 
ever, worked in an excellent spirit. Though the Iron Curtain States 
were present in full strength littl of the Communist- 
Capitalist bickering that so often mars the debates of the United 
Nations. The genuine i 
underlay the patient efforts to arrive at a compromise wherever vita 


tons 





there was 


desire to reach the maximum of agreement 
1 
a 





interests were in opposition, if ly because of a conviction that 
Red Cross instruments should be as universal as possible 

Among the very few clashes that arose was the question of a 
preamble and the significance of the Red Cross emblem 








wiginal Red Cross Convention of 1864 had no preamble, 
ridded. The Swiss delegation pr 
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ad ever been ; 
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the human being is binding with 


contractual undertakings 
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divine origin, and all 





proclaims his Lis 
principle as one of the foundations of civilisation.” The Holy See 
mgly supported this declaration, and so did Afghanistan, and it 
might have been thought that su distant poles were sufficient 


f,,1] - . 
full wrath 
1! 


But 


the Soviet delegate and his followers, 


tuarantee of its harmlessness. brought down the 


of ideological commination from 


m the ground that to proclaim the divine origin of the human being 
laonced ta the realm lyst » ide nd philosophical and religiou 
delonged to the realm of abstract ideas and pnhuosophical and reugious 
reflections. In the circumstances the majority decided that it was 


iny preamble 


Red Cross 


dest to do without 


The the emblem, though it also 


discussion on 3 
engendered some heat, was a highly clarifying process Che Red 
Cross on a white ground is, of course, the national device of Switzer- 


land with the colours in reverse (if that be the correct heraldic 


expression), and the Swiss device is an adaptation of the arms of 

founder-canton of Schwyz, from which also the Confederation takes 

its name. For years past, out of deference to Islam, the Mohammedan 

use the Red Crescent, which is inter- 
! 


the 
Loe 


countries have been free to 
nationally recognised, and for analogous reasons Iran was authorised 
to use the sign of the Red Lion and Sun. During the Conference 
Israel put in for being allowed officially to adopt the device of the 
Red Shield of David. Claims were caised for the Red Shrine, the 
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Red Flame, the Red Spinning Wheel, the Red Bow, the Red Palm, 
the Red Trident, the Red Cedar and the Red Elephant. Obviously 
an A.A. gunner, ranging on a suspected plane, would have tw do a 
lot of selective thinking before he decided it was a fair target, with 
a wide margin for a mistake—in fact such a welter of protective 
signs could hardly be expected to afford any protection whatever. 
Could not the Red Cross be made universal, it was asked, the more 
so since it had no religious significance but only humanitarian ? To 
this Egypt and Turkey were strongly opposed, declaring that they 
could not appeal for charity in their countries under that sign, while 
the learned researches of the Afghan delegate proved that the Swiss 
cross had had a religious significance in the thirteenth century to the 
men of Schwyz. Somebody proposed an inverted Red Triangle on 
a white ground, and somebody else a Red Circle as the emblem of 
the continuity of life. Both were rejected. The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross’ fought hard, and in the end successfully, for 
the protection of their emblem. An innovation was that civil 
hospitals may be marked in time of war with the Red Cross, 
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The underlying assumption, the basic principle that prompted 
Henri Dunant, the Swiss who founded the Red Cross system after 
the battle of Solferino, was that the human being hates human 
sulfering to such a degree that when the armies have carried or 
retreated from the field of battle their own wounded and those of 
their enemies should alike be properly cared for. We know that this 
is too large an assumption. Were it true there would be no need 
at this time of day to devise rules forbidding the slaughter and 
torture of wounded, the sinking of hospital ships, the bombing of 
hospitals, the taking of hostages, deportation of people, collective 


penalties, and wholesale extermination. Experience in the last war 


had shown that all these things must be provided against. The Soviet 
delegate moved for including the atomic bomb in the list because of 


its blind destructiveness, and would also have included penal 
sanctions based on the Nuremberg principles. He received a good 
deal of support, but it was held that it was not the business of the 
Conference to regulate the laws of war—that is the province of th 
Hague Convention—but to safeguard the sick, wounded, shipwrecked, 
prisoners and civilians as far as possible from its effects. It did, 
however, produce proposals constituting a code of conduct fo 
Governments which go a long way to meeting the second propos.! 
Civil and colonial wars presented a great problem. Could the rules 
framed for wars between nations be applied to wars within national 
Many delegations were loth to sign anything that might 
tie the hands of a Government called upon to deal with a revolt or a 
rebellion. One group held that the purposes of the Convention were 
to extend humanitarian protection to the greatest number. To tis 
it was objected that every Government has the right to put down 


territories ? 


rebellion within its borders, to safeguard its citizens agaimit 
subversive acts of minorities seeking to impose their will by violence, 
1 short to see to its own security, As a compromise a mininium 


ind in 


humanitarian code was framed which the contracting parties 
take to apply in such cases, the International Committee of the Red 
Cross being empowered to offer its services. The problem of security 


constantly arose. Partisans, for instance, appeared for the first time 


in the prisoners-of-war convention and proved a highly complex 
problem. At first sight the extension of Red Cross benefits to 
partisans resisting an army that has violently occupied their counrcy 
seems an elementary act of fairness. But who is to decide whethici 
the adverse party in a conflict “ possesses an organised military fo 

under responsible leaders,” “carries arms openly,” &c.? The text 


case of partisans is ingenious, but it would 
the tate 


designed to meet the 
have covered very few of the maquts or resistance forces in 
And at what stage can saboteurs, spies and persons suspected 


and 


war, 
of hostile activities qualify for rights privileges under the 
Convention ? 

The protection of prisoners of war also proved to be fraught with 
problems. It was decided that responsibility for them devolves upon 
the power which actually holds them—a necessary provision because 
in modern war they are apt to change hands. A long and intricate 
discussion took place as to whether prisoners might be employed on 
the dangerous work of mine and bomb disposal. Several delegations 


thought that prisoners belonging to armies which laid the mines 
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ought to have the privilege of removing them. The United States 
delegate declared that to authorise the detaining power to use 
prisoners of war for this purpose would be in contradiction to all the 
humanitarian principles proclaimed in the Conference. Ultimately 
it resolved itself into a matter of conscience, and in secret ballot it 
was decided that they may not be employed on such work, though 
they may volunteer for it. 

The new Conventions certainly represent a great humanitanan 
advance. They also place many new cbligations on Governments, 
especially in connection with the civilian Convention, which also 
greatly extends the already heavy responsibilities of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and its associates. The 
meticulous care devoted to obtaining precise texts may have tended 
10 overload the Conventions with detail, but they also serve the 
moral purpose of pointing the way. After al], the best hope is that 
they may never be required. 


AN ELIZABETHAN SURGEON 


By FREDERICK S. BOAS 


HE publication of The Selected Writings of William Clowes, 
edited with an interesting introduction by Mr. F. N. L. 
Paynter (Harvey and Blythe), has called attention to an 
eminent Elizabethan surgeon whose treatises have more than a pro- 
fessional interest. Born at Kingsbury, in Warwickshire, in 1544, 
Clowes was admitted in 1556 as an apprentice by the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company, and in 1563 became a surgeon in the Earl of 
Warwick’s army in Normandy in support of the Huguenots. After 
iis failure he served for six years as a surgeon in the Navy. Mean- 
while he had been made a freeman of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company 
end—about 1570—began civil practice. After holding various 
hospital appointments he came under the Queen’s notice, and in 
March, 1580, at her request he was granted the Bishop of London’s 
licence, setting the seal on his professional attainments. In 1586, 
at her commands he attended the Earl of Leicester on his ill-fated 
expedition in the Low Countries. Soon after his return he was 
eppointed Surgeon of the Fleet, and presumably was aboard Lord 
Howard's flag-ship in the fight with the Armada. His appointment 
as one of “the Queen’s Chirurgeons ” followed, and it was not till 
ebout 1597 that he retired to Plaistow, in Essex, where he continued 
in country practice til] his death in 1604. 

In spite of the calls of this typically Elizabethan varied career, 
Clowes found time to publish three treatises. The first on Morbus 
Gallicus (1576) and the second, A Proved Practice for All Young 
Chirurgeons (1588), went through three further editions till 1637. 
Of the third, on Struma (1602), there was no further issue. It seems 
a paradox that in the meridian of Elizabethan literature Clowes 
should have to defend his use of English against the professional 
critics who declared that this “embases the Art and makes it too 
common, whereby every bad man and lewd woman is become a 
surgeon.” To this Clowes retorts by claiming that any true natural 
Englishman has as much right to use his own tongue in books of 
physic and surgery as Hippocrates and Galen to write in Greek, 
Avicenna in Arabic, and Pliny in Latin. Moreover, it was impossible 
for anyone to become professionally qualified merely by reading a 
few books in English 

In another address to his gentle readers Clowes cites on behalf of 
surgery a roll-cal] of those who practised the art in antiquity, and 
were held in honour by their monarchs. In his own day sovereigns 
mot only esteemed practitioners of medicine but themselves treated 
the afflicted. The passage in Macbeth is familiar in which Malcolm 

“ Strangely visited people 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden strap about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers.” 
This power in the monarch of healing the king’s or queen’s evil, 
scrofula, has usually been considered Jegendary, and even James I, 
for whose benefit Shakespeare wrote the above lines, was sceptical 
ybout it. Jt is therefore surprising to find so level-headed a prac- 
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utioner as Clowes vouching for it. In words of which Shakespeare's 
seem almost an echo he states: 

“Which grievous malady is known to be miraculously cured 
and healed by the sacred hands of the Queen’s most Roval 
Majesty, even by Divine inspiration and wonderful work ond 
power of God, above man’s skill, art, and expectation. Through 
her Princely clemency, a mighty number of Her Maiesty’s most 
loyal subjects, and also many strangers born, are daily cured and 
healed, who otherwise would most miserably have perished.” 

Even more conclusive than these generalisations is the case of the 
Dutchman whom Clowes himself after a year’s attempt failed to cure. 
and who got himself presented to the Queen. After being touched by 
her within six months he was so changed that Clowe§ did not recog- 
nise him ull he told him who he was and showed him the gold coin 
that Elizabeth had put about his neck. No future editor of Macbeth 
should overlook these testimonies by Clowes. 

The most detailed of the cases concerns a country gentleman 
resident fifty miles from London but on a temporary visit to the 
capital. In Clowes’s sly description he was as “unconstant and 
uncertain as the weather-cock, won with a feather and lost with a 
straw ; today a friend, tomorrow none. At one time he would 
magnify his physician and surgeon above the heavens, and for the 
wagging of a rush he would discredit and dispraise them again down 
to the pit of hell.” For a time he had lauded to the skies a doctor 
who had diagnosed his malady as the king’s evil, but who had failed 
in a cure. He then called in Clowes who diagnosed differently, 
whereupon the gentleman “ did swear like a madman,” and to revenge 
himself on the discredited “ Phoenix ” bade his servants set him on a 
chair, cut off his beard, shave his head, and thrust him out of doors. 

The gentleman then obtained the services of Master Story of 
St. Bartholomew's, whom he persuaded to accompany him tw his 
country house. But they quarrelled, and the gentleman told Story 
that “he should not depart alive from his house if he did not 
perfectly cure him.” Finally he sent Story away at night on horse- 
back accompanied by a “ swashbuckler” who forced him to alight 
in the middle of a lonely wood where he wandered till dawn. Mean- 
while the gentleman, sending Clowes twenty angels, had induced 
him to come down to his house, where in eighteen days he cured him. 
A few years later the gentleman broke his neck in a riding accident 
and the swashbuckler was hanged for robbery. 

Some other cases arise out of Clowes’s service with the Navy and 
Army. In 1570, when he was on one of the ships escorting the 
Emperor’s daughter to her marriage with Philip of Spain, a violent 
storm arose. While the sailors were winding up their cables and 
anchors suddenly the capstan turned and hurt several of the crew, 
especially the boatswain’s servant, who had two of his ribs broken 
and was thrown down upon the carriage of a great piece of ordnance, 
which bruised him again in other places of his body; “so the 
patient did lie as a dead man.” Clowes relates how in curing him 
he had to act as physician as well as surgeon, for there was not at 
the time any physician in the Navy to assist. 

The account of a cure of a soldier carries us from the English 
Channel to the coast of Brazil. A soldier who had a fistula in his 
thigh was in January, 1591, sent to Clowes. While serving in a 
west-country ship he had been one of a landing party in search of 
victuals which was ambushed by the “ wild savage people of Brazil.” 
Their weapon was “ an arrow, made of a small cane or reed, having 
a flint head, very curiously fastened on, and feathered with two long 
parrot feathers,” and poisoned by the juice of a herb. The soldier 
was one of those who escaped with wounds but could not be cured 
at sea, partly owing to scurvy. Out of ninety-two men only twenty- 
eight were strong enough to bring the ship home, where Clowes by 
an intensive treatment cured the sufferer. 

Another case of an arrow wound had different complications. At 
a mustering of soldiers at Mile End Green an archer accidentally 
shot an arrow into the left leg of a serving man. A quack upon the 
ground offered to dress the wound and pulled out the shaft, leaving 
the arrow head, which was barbed, fastened in the bone. The patient 
at once developed a high temperature, and Clowes was sent for from 
his house in Fenchurch Street. He gave him proper treatment while 
the “abuser ” vanished away in darkness. He was one of the mis- 
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chievous company whom Clowes had denounced in lusty Elizabethan 
Billingsgate. 

“Yea, nowadays, it is too apparent to see tin tinkers, tooth- 
drawers, pediars, ostlers, carters, porters, horse-gelders, and 
horse-leeches, idiots, apple-squires, broom-men, bawds, witches, 
conjurers, sooth-sayers and sow-gelders, rogues, rat-catchers, 
runagates and proctors of Spittlehouses . . . daily abuse both 
Physic and Surgery, having no more perseverance, reason or 
knowledge in this art than has a goose.” 

They might perhaps have retorted that their qualifications were 
equal to those of Edward the Confessor, whose cures Clowes took 
on trust from an ancient monument shown to him by Master John 


Stowe 


A VISIT TO NIGUENAS 


E could see the tower of the church from the main road 

rising above the olive-orchards, the streets behind it 

sprawling up the hill-side, and over on the right a dark- 
leafed tree which seemed a size larger than anything else in the 
village. All the houses were washed a crisp white, but there was 
a dash of purple like a wound where bougainvillea grew upon a 
wall. Colours were confined to the valley as if they had been washed 
down there by the rains, and the slopes above the village concealed 
their contours in a monotony of brown rock. It was not until we 
raised our eyes that we noticed, towering over a false crest, the 
stately glacier of the Sierra Nevada 

The track to the village passed up through terraced groves where 
young corn, vivid as emerald, carpeted the ground under the trees. 
It was mid-day, and the sur there, even in March, was hot as in 
English summer. I was thirsty, but, knowing what concern Spanish 
friends always show for one’s well-being, I said nothing to Juan 
(One can disorganise a whole morning by expressing a sudden desire 
at the wrong moment.) A man rode past on a donkey, shifting 
round on its back to stare at us, while the donkey paced steadily on 
indifferent to the concerns of its rider. A line of old women wearing 
straw hats incongruously over their black smocks advanced through 
the corn, weeding Another, too old no doubt for such work, 
threaded her way up the dusty road. She had a face the colour of 
alabaster, and her skin, though it was lined like my map with age, 
clung firmly to the bone. As she stopped to watch us pass I saw 
my chance. I stopped the car, and when she faced towards me 
expecting an enquiry I brought up my camera and pressed the 
trigger. Her face wrinkled into a smile, and, whiskered lip trembling, 
she asked: “Am I, then, so pretty ?” 

“You make a pretty picture,” I answered. 

“Sixty years ago .. .” she chuckled, revealing an isolated pair of 
front teeth. 

The road finally became unnavigable as we approached the village 
It appeared that some attempt was being made to repair it, but the 
wotk had not yet advanced very far. A layer of unshaped stones 
barred the way, and there was nothing for it but to take to our feet. 
We passed up the street trying not to peer too obviously into the 
houses, but plainly the eyes which followed us from the doorways 
had never been taught that it is rude to stare. Finer houses marked 
the centre of the village, two storeys instead of one and iron grills 
over the windows in place of wooden shutters. Here and there a 
mule with swelling saddle-bags stood tethered to the window. At 
the top of the village we came upon a flour-mill, and, remembering 
that we had no bread for our picnic, Juan asked where we could 
Bread was rationed, he was told. He could not buy 
The place was clearly hostile, frowns on every 


buy some. 
bread in the village 
iace and uncommunicative answers. 

[ was wondering what we had done wrong when Juan made the 
welcome suggestion that we should go to the inn for a drink. The 
chatter petered out as we entered, and a woman demanded in surly 
tones what we would have. Juan commented on our reception, speak- 
ing thts time in English in order not to be understood—and suddenly 
the tension snapped. So we were estranjeros? We were not 
government inspectors ? At once our drinks were paid for, and 
more were ordered. When we tried to buy a round our money was 
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scornfully refused, and when we finally left a stout little man in 
a beret offered to accompany us. Was he the mayor ? Juan enquired 
tactfully. No, he was not the mayor as a matter of fact—he puffed 
his person out still further—the mayor was away, but in this absence 
he would be very pleased to place himself at our disposal. We 
thanked him with real enthusiasm, and were led off to cee the great 
house of the village, the pride of Niguefias. 

Country houses in Andalusia are not the institutions which they 
are in England, “Nature” makes little appeal to the Spanish 
character, and the wealthy, like Madame de Staél, prefer the smell 
of town to the airs of the country-side. People go to the country 
only to escape the heat of summer. With a feeling of relief | 
assured myself that the owners would not be in residence We walked 
down the cobbled streets questioning our guide about the village 
His name was Sefior Nicolas, and he was not only a man of position 
in the village, but stood in a particular relation to the big house, 
having spent his life in the service of the family. He had been 
given some land and had now retired to farm it. He was—his 
conversation left no doubt of it—a pillar of established order. 

Knowing smiles greeted us this time from the doorways, and other: 
attached themselves to us as we went. Soon we were a party of six 
then eight. Among the new-comers was a sturdy man in his fifties 
wearing a flat Andalusian hat. He seemed disinclined to talk, bu 
nodded his head in confirmation while Sefor Nicolas told us the 
story. His two sons had been kidnapped the previous year by 
“ Reds,” who came down into the village one night from the Sierra 
They were kept prisoner for a fortnight, and in the end he had had 
to pay 15,000 duros (roughly £1,000) for their return. I had heard 
stories of an “underground movement” in the Sierra, and I wanted 
to hear more. Were there many Reds in the Sierra? No, Sefior 
Nicolas explained, there used to be many, but by now most had 
either been amnestied and gone home or else had escaped abroad 
There were only a few left, and they had become professional bandits. 
They had to get a living somehow. 

At last we turned under an archway, and, passing a sleepy police- 
man sitting astride a chair, entered a garden. Beyond a hedge of 
japanese pear, whose waxen blossoms glistened in the sun, stood 
two magnolias which together formed the giant tree I had noticed 
from the road. Through their green metallic fronds an avenue of 
statuary could be discerned leading to the garden’s end, where a 
judas-tree displayed a profusion of leafless purple flower. The ground 
fell away there, sheer, for two hundred feet, and one looked down 
on to a stone-strewn river-bed and gardens of olive and almond. I had 
not realised that the village was built on the edge of this precipice. 

A woman arrived with the key, and Senor Nicolas conducted us 
towards the house. It was not very remarkable from the outside 
It was washed a reddish colour like no other house in the village, 
which, though the effect was not unpleasant, seemed a pity to me. 
The inside, however, gave me a shock. I had not expected anything 
of it, thinking that a few bulky bits of furniture and a bathroom 
were enough to excite the wonder of the villagers. When the woman 
threw the shutters open I found myself in a long, carpeted room 
furnished in the style which one might call “ English country- 
house.” An ancestor wearing the cloak of the order of Santiago 
stared out from the wall. There was a framed photograph on a 
table under the window which showed two young men wearing 
stiff high collars like false gravity who linked arms with their sister. 
Her low waist-line and cloche hat gave the date. “They went very 
often to London in those days,” said the woman. “This is the 
sefiorito again.” She pointed to another photograph of a man in 
military uniform with a large moustache and glassy gaze. The edge 
of the picture was clouded after the manner of a daguerreotype. I 
wondered which of the senoritos. The military man bore no resem- 
blance to either of the boys in the first picture, quite apart from 
looking as though he belonged to the previous generation. 

In the further half of the room chintz-covered chairs and sofas 
seemed vainly to await the return, not of the military man, but of 
the boys and their sister. There was an atmosphere of summer 
holidays long ago. The woman plucked at my sleeve. “It’s not 
like a country-house at all. Isn’t that true ? Look.” She led me 
into the inevitable bathroom. As we were leaving the house I said: 
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“I wonder they do not live here all the time 
the summer ? ™ 


Do they come in 
“They used to come, but not now. They are all gone. One 
senoritoe died when he was still young. The other was killed in 
the war. He was a Colonel. The senorita went to America and 
married there. Now it belongs to an elderly lady, one of the family. 
She lives in Madrid Nobody comes here now.” 


THE FIRST CONEY ISLAND 


By OWEN TWEEDY 


HEN I was a little boy at my English Public Schoo! the 
Psalm I liked best was the one hundred and fourth. It 
reminded me of Sligo and of freedom. “The sun 
ariseth Man goeth forth unto his work and to his Jabour until 
rhe smell of hayfields was in that verse. and I could 
meadow falling before the scythes and Tosney 


Foley with his pitchfork and the making of the haycocks when we 


nee € swathes of 
children were always in the way. But the verse I sang loudest was 

rhe high hills are a refuge for the wild goats ; and the rocks for the 
conies.” That was real Sligo. For in those long-ago days Coney 
IsJand in Sligo Bay still belonged to the family 

Once when my youngest sister was asked in a genera! knowledge 
examination, “ Where is Coney Island ? ” she quite naturally replied, 
“In Sligo Bay, and it belongs to my father.” I ber she get no 

atks ; but I would also bet that her examiner didn’: know the Slige 
story of how the American Coney Island got its name. Here it is 
ome two hundred years ago the good ship ‘ Arethusa’ used to ply 
between Sligo and the western Continent ; and it was her master, a 


Shgo man, who baptised the American island after his own Coney 























Island because it, too, was swarming with rabbits 

Shigo’s Coney Island is perhaps a mile long and half a mile wide 
Round its northern end races the treacherous sea-channe!] to Slig« 
Port ‘ the s« is the rabbit country And beyond, sul 
rds e Cumeen Strand stretches to the mainland. It goes 

w tide: So twice a day Coney Island isn’t an island at a!! 
é Ke ne right back to St. Patrick Fo bout ne cul 

4 he Saint lived for a while on the island. His well], where he 
taff, is there in the rabbit country, and at the other end 

‘ ¢ nd in his “ Wishing Stone,” a huge grev “ three-decker 
< < invone can and evervone does sit and make one 
year. But the island’s great St. Patrick 1d he ste f 
Widow Mulck and the cat. When St. Patrick lived there. he 

ke the islanders of todayv—felt terrib cut off fre ine we d 

s e started building a causeway across the Cumeen Su to the 
na One dav he sent word to the Widow Mulclohv on the 

nd asking her to give him a rabbit fer his dinner. But she was 
mean or both; and instead cooked him a well-grown cat, 
she served if under a large cover But when the Saint called 

ble on his food, up jumped the cover and from under it—alive 


d spitting—leaped the cat. St. Patrick was furious. He abandoned 


t+ 


the causeway and left the island for good 


Mhere are other tales, too—tales of the “ Little People How one 


ght x All Halloween, when no one should be out working 
hree of the islanders forgot and went fishing. And at midnight 

a dead calm what did they hear ? The whirr of the new mowing 
machine on the dreaded Long Rocks, with a horse pulling and a whip 
‘ king Mhev turned in panic for the shore, and didn’t a storm 
spring up from nowhere and they were nearly drowned ? And the 
terious lights by night—along the shore, in an abandoned house 


rass-grown forts where everyone knows that the 





Litthe People” live and work. 


Rut these stories are dying ; and dving. toe. are the memories of 

Flizabethan silver-mine on the Island and of the wreck of the 
4) da galleor But there still survive other tales of the sug- 
4 vely nea Tobacc« Hole ” in a < ff on the northern shore 


nd “ look-outs”” for expected contraband cargoes and 
" 


of that night in 1828 when the police caught the last of the smugglers’ 


” clippers red-handed out beyond in the Atlantic ‘Then. tox 
oueh this. I n assured, is the basest of libels—there is the sug 


ere SV)GN al Tone nnocent me TOM 1 ‘ v byehis in the fort 
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and elsewhere were not aliogether unconnected with illicit s1jJs and 
potcen. 

All that is now of the past. And my thoughts when I arrived to 
siay on the island this summer were also of the past. Of my great, 
great, great grandfather, George Doran, who in 1784 first acquired the 
island ; and of his daughter, Olivia, whe in 1788 brought it as her 
dowry to my great, great grandfather, Tom Meredith. It remained 
in the Meredith family until early this century. Then, before I was 
eld enough even to see it, it was sold to the Irish Land Commission, 

The cottage where I am staving is the last of a siragg] 





Ing row 
sheltering from the Atlantic under a low hill. Today many of the 
cottages are empty. roofless and overgrown. The old have died and 
vouth has fled from island isolation to the mainland or America. 
Above the cottages to the west are the small cultivated stone-walled 


field In the centre of the island is bog-land—good grazing and the 
haunt of countless curlew, plover and snipe and, surprisingly. of 
four magpies. Then open country to the southern shore with sand- 


hills all round, and inland deep spri turf and great carpets of 





dwarf yellow pansies and, of course, myriads of rabbits. Two roads 

now grass-grown tracks—suffice the island’s needs. One skirts the 
north and passes south along the row of cottages where I Jive. The 
other branches across to the Atlantic ; and at its end, just above the 
lovely sweep of the White Strand. nestle three white thatch-roofed 
cottages where for centuries the Carty’s have lived. This miniature 
‘ 


settiement rejoices in the proprietary postal address of “ Carty’s 


Town, Coney Island.” 

And this delectable island has a delectable setting. 
Adlantic to the west, unbroken al] the way to America, and a]) round 
n a great semi-circle the panorama of the Sligo mountains. In the 
south towers green sloping Knocknarea, where some say Queen 
Mueve—Shakespeare’s Queen Mab—is celebrated ; and dominatng 


the blue horizon to the north, mighty Benbulben with iis batleship 
prow and Jeng rock-ribbed back. 
“Under bare Benbulben’s Head 
In Drumcliffe churchvard, Yeats is laid.” 
My persona} life on the island is simple and full. So are my meals 
‘The cottage is comfortable T and the one d only 














‘pub “ is next door. When cold wate Victorian 

slipper” bath, which ! the much more uncom- 

ortable “ hij Ait« post-boat leave tor the 

rT and at Rosse’s Point the shore for it to come 

k with the day’s mail 1 POsIn returned me 
one of my postcards for re-addressing. ‘The fat old snail wh« 
our only pillar-box had overnight eaten the address off r} 

k and talk. Both are lovely The walks because it’s such grai i, 

t 4 walk the talks because on the island evervone talks and 

knows how to t One will be thatcl for the winter storms 

? f ' led 


play Old Harry with he tiny stone-walled 
2 


elds ; or at Our one drinking-water pump ; or ds 





ring potatoes , CF 





‘ 
milking the cows ; or feeding the hens and the ducks and the turkeys 


and the geese. One is building a grand beat; another is out al! 


weathers fishing and after his lobster pots (lobsters 2s. 6d. each and 
excellent And we all pass the time of day in a mice lingering 
leisure ; and no telephones and no police, and time doesn’t matter 

hoot. And when it gets dark a friend may drop in, and over the 
turf fire we swop yarns. And, maybe. we listen-in to the news on 
my wireless: but how remote—even odd—it al] sounds on cur island 
And then to bed by candlelight with the music of the Atlantic in my 
ears from the White Strand half a mile away to the west 

But what of the islanders themselves and their life? For 
them times have been and are hard. 1833, the Cholera; then 
the “ Hungry Forties” and the Famine; and then the “ March of 
lime.” Gone the davs when sixty and eighty boys and girls from 
the mainland would flock over for dancing on the springy island 
turf. Gone the singing and the card-playing and—almost—the story- 
telling in the cottages. Today there are dance-halls at Strandhil) and 
Rosse’s Point on the mainland, and buses take only twenty minutes 
to the Sligo cinemas. That is why there are the derelict cottages 
d why the island school is closed. ‘Today youth wants more ihan 


the island can now offer and the population has dwindled to a mere 


twentiv-six souls. “Time marches on 
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Undergraduate Page 
NIGHT SCHOOL 


By E. J. ANDERSON (London School of Economics) 


6¢7S that man educated ?” asked a former editor of The Times 
as a new face passed him in one of those historic corridors 
of Printing House Square. “ Yes, sir,” was the reply. “He 
went to night school.” The irony here masks a problem I shall 
attempt to outline. I should also like to show how those who attend 
the university in the evenings should be encouraged. 

There are many in this country who are unable, for a variety of 
reasons (in spite of the strong desire and, perhaps, the ability to do 
so), to attend a university during the day, but who must improvise by 
attending lectures in the evenings and doing their other reading when 
opportunity offers. There are many obvious disadvantages in this 
arrangement. Less time is available for reading, and such reading 
as is done is often scrappy and irregular. There is seldom time, 
except at week-ends, to sit down in a quiet place and do the concen- 
trated reading which is the normal practice of the day student. 
Lectures, too, can become irregular if other duties interfere. Often 
they are attended in a spirit, and with a stomach, unsuited to con- 
centrated attention. There is little time usually for any dalliance 
after lectures to discuss, either with the lecturer or with other 
students, any problem or uncertainty which may have arisen during 
the lecture itself. From this arises a further handicap. The normal 
intercourse between students and the participation in college and 
other activities is part of university learning. This part of college 
life is, in fact, one of the main broadening influences which are so 
essential to a complete education. The evening student seldom has 
time to take part in these activities, and consequently misses not only 
the broadening influences but much of the fun as well. The browsing 
in the libraries, the educational trips over factories and museums, the 
beginnings of original research and the general inspiration of the 
atmosphere of a university—all these are missed by the part-time 
student. At all times he must be severely practical. Not a minute 
may be spent on any pursuit which does not contribute an immediate 
and direct addition to his learning. Each moment spent in diversion 
seems to involve the loss of one of those vital marks so necessary at 
Finals. 

It is easy to erect a wall of disadvantage, so that to attempt to 
graduate by evening study would appear quixotic. Nevertheless, 
there are still those who come on. Perhaps they are encouraged by 
those who have successfully gone before. Perhaps they derive 
encouragement from some of the undoubted advantages of working 
and studying at the same time. The advantages are few, but they do 
have some weight. They vary with the group of subjects which are 
being studied. The embryo chartered accountant, for example, 
obviously benefits if he gathers some practical knowledge of 
accountancy by working with a firm in that profession (as indeed he 
must). His academic training can only become real when he sees 
the principles he is taught being worked out in practice. His 
workaday problems may be solved in accordance with the precepts 
he learns from books. To a lesser degree the same can be true of 
university studies. An embryo economist, for instance, can supple- 
ment his knowledge and improve his understanding of economic 
problems by dealing with the financial mechanism he meets during 
his work in the world. Perhaps from the intelligence department 
of a bank or from a Government department he may see some of 
the practical workings of economic theories. (How much easier it 
would be to understand the nation’s financial accounts if one could 
watch little men with bags of gold, some “above the line” and some 
“below the line,” going into little doors marked “ Other consolidated 
fund services” or “ Surplus receipts from certain trading services.”) 
This, then, is the biggest advantage an evening student has over his 
day-time counterpart. He can reinforce his academic knowledge with 
practical example. 

His other advantages do carry some weight, but they do not have 
the same general application. An evening student may meet more 
practical men of affairs, and through his day-time job, in the place 
mix in a wider world—a world where 


of academic intercourse, 
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practical application of academic theories is bread and butter and 
not merely specious talk between starry-eyed idealists. (The barrow 
boy at Marble Arch understands the practical effects of supply and 
demand probably more quickly and thoroughly than any under- 
graduate.) The very fact of having limited time in which to study 
makes that study more intense and, perhaps, more thorough. There 
are no union meetings to attend, no quaint societies to receive 
attention and no fellow students, who can afford to take matters less 
seriously, to distract. In addition the evening student, more often 
than not, is paying his own way through a university course. He 
may not be bound by the severe limitations of a scholarship or a 
Government grant, but he will probably be spending his hard-earned 
beer-money in order to gain that elusive bit of extra education sa 
necessary in many careers today. He will not, therefore, tend to 
frivol any time for which he is paying. 

These few benefits supplement the encouragements of graduates, 
and what is perhaps the real driving force—the fixed intention of 
attaining a degree—the old “ Berlin or Bust” spirit. At this point a 
day student begins his admiration of his evening comrade, From the 
light of day the grind of evening study outweighs its benefits and 
the task of graduation this way seems impossible. However, evening 
students do not seek admiration. Too often they feel inferior in 
their lack of understanding, in the lack of depth and width to their 
studies and their loss of those thousand and one small things which 
go to build the cultural side of education. In spite of this the 
evening student will probably drive on until he graduates. No 
encouragement to him will be misplaced. And here follows, 
unashamedly, a forthright plea for some practical encouragement. 

If a student is willing, after contributing to the national output, 
to devote his spare time to further education, and if he can demon- 
strate his ability to derive some benefit from this by attaining a 
degree at the end of his course of study, then, surely, in a country 
with millions of semi-educated people, he should be assisted in some 
practical fashion. Would it be too much to ask that the State, which 
must benefit in the long run, should repay his fees ? This is no idle 
charity. The evening student will still be out of pocket and out of 
spare time. He could have spent his money and time on youthful 
pleasures. He is offering his degree as evidence that he has worked 
and that the State is not supporting some trifling fancy, nor 
encouraging some nebulous study which is often concealed under 
the name of “arts and crafts.” It would be a cheap investment for 
the State. For a small outlay it will secure one subject with wider 
knowledge and better judgement. State recognition of graduating 
under adverse conditions would do much to overcome the prejudice 
against “night school.” And if thereby some others were encouraged 
to improve their understanding, a small step would have been taken 
in the direction of a sounder democracy. 
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IN spite of grave assurances that there is no cause for fear, the aspect of 
affairs in France grows more and more unsettled ; and the country is se 
depressed, materially and morally, that the very efforts to restore her 
threaten to be mischievous in their first effects. An enhanced expenditure, 
a credit supported only by the faith that an effort is to be made, and a 
desperately sunken revenue, demand an act of strenuous exertion: every 
screw for raising revenue has been turned home, except one, and now 
M. Passy proposes an income-tax. The rate of the tax is-to be 1 per cent., 
and it will take in all incomes. The more needed, the less is it likely 
to be levied. The Bourse is as frightened as if it were a declaration of 
civil war. M. Passy expects to raise 60,000,000 francs: he is more likely 
to raise 30,000,000 of people. 

President Bonaparte has been making a tour which looks very like a 
tentative visit to “my people”; but if that was meant, he encountered 
great discouragement at Havre. The Deputy-Mayor made scarcely dis- 
guised allusions to the rumour that the President is looking for the imperial 
crown: he declared that “ France has had enough of revolutions, and 
must stop at a republic”; he advised M. Bonaparte “to let the love of 
France be his crown” ; and assumed that “ he would not suffer any party 
to attempt an impossible dynastic insurrection.” The President made no 
reply to these insinuations ; for Prince Louis Napoleon has a decided 
talent for silence 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM sometimes asked which of the many changes which I have 

witnessed, in the course of a long and well-spent life, I consider 

to have been most conducive to human prosperity and happiness. 
I do not reply that the invention of the internal combustion engine, 
of wireless telegraphy or of flying-machines has added to the sum 
of human ease or felicity. I believe, in fact, that man was intended to 
possess a slow, rather than a febrile, pulse ; and that the alterations 
which I have observed during my lifetime in the speed of communica- 
tions have tended to numb and diminish, rather than _to enliven and 
increase, the delicacy and the essential variety of human perceptions. 
Our powers of observation and the amount of impressions which we 
can usefully absorb are strictly limited ; our receptive faculties are 
shallow vessels, which, if filled to overflowing, merely spill the surplus 
on the ground. The quantity of oral and visual impressions which 
today pour in upon us from every quarter dilute the very essence of 
feeling ; we lose our sense of wonder and the wings of our imagina- 
tion become bruised and wearied. St. Mark’s is reduced to the 
proportions of a picture post-card, and the Cyclades, as we fly over 
them, no longer shimmer in the amethyst haze of sentiment, but 
swing below us as bare, stark rocks in the sea. It could be said, I 
suppose, that of all the changes which have occurred in the last 
half-century, the most beneficent are the discoveries of medical 
science. Assuredly much pain has been alleviated and much hope 
created by 
endocrine glands and by such discoveries as insulin and the many 
One can always check 


contemporary researches into the functioning of the 


varieties of antiseptic and anaesthetic drugs 
the enthusiasm of those hedonists who say they would like 
to have lived in the age of Hadrian by suggesting that their 
enjoyment of that secure and cultured epoch would have been 
diminished if they had had to undergo even a minor operation, with 
their legs strapped to a deal board and their shrieks stifled by a wad 
dipped in opium and Falernian. Assuredly the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the twentieth century have been medicinal rather than 
mechanical. 
* . * * 

Yet I should say that on the whole the most creative, and to my 
mind the most valuable, of all the changes which have occurred in 
the last fifty years is the emergence of a social conscience. It is not 
merely that the old nineteenth-century alliance between the terri- 
torial aristocracy and the middle class has had to surrender authority 
to the organised proletariat ; it is rather that the old easy assumptions 

in all classes been 
ctive realisation that the extremes of wealth and 
poverty are both unnecessary and wrong. I can recall the days when 
privileges were part of a 


regarding the inevitability of social injustice have 


replaced by an 
the rich really believed that their 
societv, and when they could solace such 


predestined order of 
twinges of conscience as assailed them by voluntary public service 
I am not suggesting that the old 
ristocracy were blind and selfish; they possessed a high sense of 
responsibility and had the greatest contempt, at least in this country, 
for those of their caste who evaded those responsibilities or who 
exploited their privileges for purposes of personal pleasure or in- 
dulgence. Al] I am saying is that our fathers, however honourable 
and benign they may have been, had rarely any alert sense of 
economic injustice and that the social conscience for them was but a 
fleeting, flabby mood 
which provides security for the few while leaving the multitude at 
the mercy of chance charity is an ill-organised society. That general 
realisation constitutes a valuable change. 
* * * * 

All great alterations in human conscience are apt to bring with 
them great gains together with some loss. As we get further and 
further away from the old conception of a stratified society as being 
in some manner a law of nature, we begin, insensibly, to indulge 
in egalitarian illusions. If all men are born equal, then it is wrong 
that any men should profit in any way by their own eminence. If 
the age of hereditary privilege is passing, then all privilege, however 


and by occasional district visiting. 


Today every sane person realises that a society 


acquired, must be denounced. A moment’s thought should, how ever, 
convince even the most idealistic egalitarian that it is not in 1 accord. 
ance with the (perhaps unfortunate) laws of nature that al! men or 
all animals should be born equal. Immense disparities are inevitable, 
It is not possible to conceive of any society in which the majority 
exercise direct rule ; there must be an élite of specially energetic or 
gifted people who achieve eminence and power. The aim of the 
egalitarian should be, not to reduce every individual to the standard 
of the least intelligent or active, but to secure that no child born 
in this island is denied the persona] opportunity to develop his own 
faculties and to achieve such eminence as his gifts and energies 
entitle him to achieve. Such eminence, moreover, if acquired by 
free competition, should bring with it certain overt rewards. Our 
awakened social conscience is in itself an admirable ethical gain; 
but it will cease to be either admirable or ethical if it becomes 
poisoned with jealousy of the successful. Envy is one of the most 
insidious and corrosive of all venoms, and if we are to become 
envious of the rewards rightly accorded to the eminent we shall 
become an embittered, suspicious, and therefore ineffective race. 


* * * * 


Why should Mr. Aneurin Bevan not spend his holiday in Italy 
f he so desires ; or why should not Sir Stafford Cripps, if he feels 
it necessary, recover his health in a Swiss nursing home ? Each of 
these two has endured many months of extremely arduous labour and 
has before him the prospect of even greater ardours to come. It is 
fitting that they should obtain their relaxation-in such a manner as 
is best calculated to restore their vigour for renewed combats. It 
is useful, moreover, that our rulers should go abroad for their holi- 
days and should expend thereby the natural rigidity of their minds, 
I blush with shame and rage when I observe people or newspapers 
being downright mean about our élite. Another instance of this 
subtle poison of envy, which may infect our whole body politic, is 
the outcry raised by the report of the Select Committee on Govern- 
ment Hospitality. People have been angered by the fact that the 
Government maintains a hotel at No. 2 Park Street for the entertain- 
ment of distinguished foreign visitors. In the old evil days Lord 
Salisbury could entertain the Shah of Persia at Hatfield, Lord 
Lansdowne could invite M. Iswolsky down to Bowood, or Mr. 
Harcourt could gratify a Dominion statesman with a week-end at 
Nuneham. Mr. Creech Jones or Mr. Harold Wilson is not able to 
offer similar delights to visitors from overseas. Yet these social 
ameniti¢s are a valuable lubricant in all negotiations, and their absence 
causes offence. I can recall a highly unpleasant incident which arose 
many years ago, before the Government Hospitality Fund existed, 
in connection with Monsieur Bratiano, at that time Prime Minister 

Rumania. The memory of that incident will at times recur to 
me in the watches of the night 


tel a . . 


Monsieur Bratiano, before reaching the shore of this island. had 
been received in France. The Presidential train had carried him in 
triumph and self-satisfaction from Marseilles to Paris, and on arriving 
at the Gare de Lyons he had been met by the Foreign Secretary, a 
guard of honour, a blue carpet and several hydrangeas in tubs. ‘On 
reaching Dover he had been obliged (owing to an oversight) to join 
a queue of immigrants under a sharp notice bearing the words 
“Aliens this way.” On reaching Victoria Station he was met by 
me. The rage which Monsieur Bratiano experienced (and expressed) 
at that moment made me feel that there were occasions when we 
might push the superbia Britannorum a little too far. Obviously, if 
you abolish Hatfield, Bowood. and Nuneham, you must have some- 
thing like No. 2 Park Street. The useful work which, since the day 
of Monsieur Bratiano’s querulous, and indeed thunderous, arrival, 
the Government Hospitality Fund, under the direction of Sir Eric 
Crankshaw, has accomplished merits praise, not jealous jeers. 
Bratianos today are far more numerous and no less touchy; it is 
ungracious and foolish to begrudge them their entertainiment. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

Variety. (London Palladium.) 

A HotLywoop director, faced—as he easily might be—with the task 
of making a film, part of which takes place in a contemporary London 
music-ha!'l, would find himself in a pitiable dilemma. His instincts 
would powerfully incline him towards a lavish use of authentic local 
colour ; he would look forward with confidence to plenty of oppor- 
tunities of catching the racy, pungent, amicable atmosphere in which 
the heirs of Dan Leno and Marie Lloyd perform with brilliance 
their inimitable Cockney antics. He would half expect to find that 
the proceedings were illumined by means of gas. 

Alas, research of even the most perfunctory nature would disclose 
that these preconceptions were hopelessly wide of the mark. He 
would discover in the London music-hall precious little that is not 
jmitated—or, better still, imported direct—from Hollywood. Of the 
seven turns which I saw at the Palladium the first was a gentleman 
giving imitations of film stars. The second was the Ben Yost Royal 
Guards—five large young men dressed in (among other things) 
epaulettes and cummerbunds who, clustering intently round the 
microphone, pound into it an intimidating volume of song well 
calculated to deter any enemy from approaching whichever royal 
personage it is their duty and their privilege to protect. The third 
turn was Mr. Ben Blue (“ M.G.M.’s Famous Dancing Comedian ”), 
and Mr. Blue, who has beautiful timing and a keen sense of nonsense, 
was very funny indeed. Then we had three American comedy 
acrobats, and a rather breathless negro on roller skates and Mr. 
Frank Marlowe, also an American, who started by pretending to be 
Mr. Humphrey Bogart but happily gave that up and launched out 
into a series of personal non sequiturs which were all the better 
entertainment for being delivered without that slavish dependence on 
the microphone which has such a paralytic effect on the modern 
music-hall. 

Finally, as the piéce de résistance, we had Mr. George Burns and 
Miss Gracie Allen, America’s No. 1 Comedy Couple. Stationing 
themselves firmly on either side of the microphone, these two cele- 
brated people embarked on a cross-talk act. (“Did I ever tell you 
about my brother ?” “Your brother ?” “ Yes, my brother. boy 
It went on and on. There seemed no reason why it should ever 
stop. The audience laughed when (and largely, I think, because) 
they were expected to laugh. But disillusion was in the air and only 
the reappearance of Mr. Ben Blue averted a complete anti-climax. 
I came away pondering on the curious, synthetic sort of Never-Never- 
Land into which the transatlantic influence has turned the London 
Music Hall, and reflecting that, as long as America’s No. 1 Comedy 
Couple headed the bill, it was for me a Never-Never-Again-Land. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Train of Events,”’ (Gaumont.)———“ A Song is Born.” 
Marble Arch.)———* My Dream is Yours.”* (Warner.) 


(Odeon 


Train of Events relates the stories of four different sets of people 
who become involved in a train smash ; in other words it is four little 
films bearing no relation to one another save that in the hearts of 
the characters there lies a common desire to get to Liverpool. We 
have Mr. Jack Warner as the engine driver who lives in a world 
of steam and greasy rags, with Miss Gladys Henson as his wife 
and Miss Susan Shaw as his daughter. We have Miss Joan Dowling 
as a waif enamoured of an extremely morose German prisoner of 
war played by Mr. Laurence Payne, not without difficulty. Then 
there is some light relief in the shape of Mr. John Clements as a 
composer-conductor married to an inhumanly understanding wife, 
Miss Valerie Hobson in a frolicsome mood, meanwhile flirting with 
Miss Irina Baronova. Lastly there is Mr. Peter Finch with a 
murdered Miss Mary Morris in a theatrical props basket. In spite 
of, or perhaps because of, having three directors and four authors, 
this film is as bumpy as a cobbled street, and there are patches of 
almost everything—fun, cosiness, melodrama, bathos and boredom 
Mr. Finch, whose first appearance on the screen this is, deserves 
full credit for his handling of a hard réle ; Mr. Warner exudes that 
Cockney kindliness for which he is justly famous ; and Miss Baronova 
pretends to play the piano with such magnificent passion she should 
be awarded an Oscar. Although I pick these plums out of the pie 
tor special mention, the other plums are by no means bad, and would 
be even better were they allowed to settle down 2 bit. As it is one 
hardly has time to cut through the crust to reach them before they 
are spilled onto the British Railway line. 


One is so used to Mr. Danny Kaye behaving like a lunatic that 
it is something of a shock to meet him sane. In A Song is Born he is 
one of seven cherubic professors who are engaged in compiling a 
musical encyclopaedia, and it becomes Mr. Kaye’s business to explore 
the Sepths of jazz, jive and bebop. The bands which offer him 
their services are as stimulating, rhythmic and noisy as any swing- 
lover could desire, but they fail to galvanise Mr. Kaye into any 
form of convulsion, and he remains throughout as quiet as a milk 
shake. He proves, however, that he can act sincerely and that it i3 
as easy for him to be touching as it is for him to be funny, and 
indeed I found this unexpected flair for pathos very fascinating. 
Miss Virginia Mayo’s feline charms make an excellent foil for his 
timid thrusts, and though perhaps there are moments when Me. 
Kaye’s New Look sags a trifle at the hem, on the whole this is a nicely 
stitched film. For me personally it held the seed of yet another 
sorrow which the years are now planting with such obnoxious 
frequency in my soul. I have watched myself forsake the art of 
putting on my stockings standing up, taking the stairs two at a time 
and remembering the names of dance tunes, and A Song is Born 
reminded me that I cannot, try as I may, distinguish bebop from 
swing 

* * * * 

The story of My Dream is Yours, a musical Technicolor starring 
Miss Doris Day and Mr. Jack Carson, is about as original as sin ; 
to wit it concerns the efforts of a crooner to get recognition on the 
radio—or indeed, on anything. However, stories don’t matter very 
much, and within its narrow limits this is quite a pleasant affair. 
Miss Eve Arden, that able exponent of the hardboiled, does much 
to enliven it, and in addition there is a very unlikely character, a 
really charming little boy. I do not wish to dismiss all little boys 
as inevitably odious, but it must be admitted that Hollywood’s idea of 
a dream child usually embarrasses more than it delights ; but in 
Duncan Richardson it has found a heart-throb. Miss Day makes a 
soupgon too much noise for my liking and I prefer Mr. Lee Bowman’s 
juicier notes, but there they are, you can take your choice, bright and 
bouncy or smooth and sugary. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Wuart is originality in a work of art? Is it always a question of 
manner, of saying old things in a new way, or are there really new 
things to say? All the arts have lately gone through a phase of 
would-be renovation, and it has been an article of faith among many 
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people—not always themselves creative artists—that the value of a 
work of art could be assessed by the novelty of its form and of 
its content. What has often been forgotten is the fact that a thing 
is not necessarily worth doing because it has not been done before ; 
and vice versa, that because a thing has been done once it does 
not mean that it is not worth doing again. Sticking match-sticks 
or chewing-gum to your canvas was a novelty forty years ago, 
whereas to write a pastoral symphony was not; but time has shown 
that there can be no comparison between the artistic possibilities 
of the two 

Those countries in which there is a strong artistic tradition view 
originality in a rather different light from those, aesthetically less 
sophisticated, where originality has to be glaring to be noticed. It is 
interesting to observe how:all the “ modern” movements of the last 
half-century have been accompanied by a parallel movement of 


return to the past—back to the Primitives, back to Bach, or back 
10 negro sculpture Those which proclaimed their complete inde- 
pendence of all tradition, like the Italian Futurists or the Dadaists, 


have proved empty and ephemeral. Are we then bound to a kind 
of wheel of Karma and is a succession of reincarnations all that 
we can hope from the arts? If so, it seems to be something new, 
for it is only recently that each successive new work of art 
has given the impression of being a slight rearrangement of familiar 


very 


1a¢as Or Materia 

Phese, possibly rather callow, reflections were prompted by two 
new works plaved at the Albert Hall this last week—a concerto 
for string orchestra by Alan Rawsthorne and concerto for oboe, 





liam Alwyn. Rawsthorne’s work seemed to 


strings and harp by Wi 








me infer to the excellent works that he has given us in the last 
few vears, both in the flow of ideas and the clarity of their presen- 
1atior The centr slow movement, most successful of the three, 
had bread d dignity, but it lacked the distinct, personal character 
of Rawsthorne’s b sic, while the contrapuntal writing in the 
other two movements gave me the impression of being artificial, 


—f + 1 ae 


devoid of real drive and meaning. It is possible that in a smaller 


mark, but in the 


building this music might make a more disunct 
Albert Hall the lines seemed blurred and the effect indeterminate. 
William Alwyn’s work was a charming esSay in the pastoral 


well suited to the oboe. It was not in any 
“original” and part of its charm lay in its unpre- 
tentiousness. This music, with no strongly characteristic style of 
jts own, nevertheless had style in Cocteau’s sense. “Have style 
rather than a style”; he wrote, “style is a very simple way of 
saving complicated things. To take care of one’s ideas, handle 
them well and set them in a good light is to take care of one’s 
style.” Perhaps what is for the moment past is the era of great 
personalities in the arts, each with his own unmistakable idiom. 
It is hard to grow accustomed to this comparative impersonality, 
hard not to hanker for the great figures of the past ; but it is worse 
than unjust to reject all music that lacks the strong personal flavour 
of the composer’s character. That music is a larger thing than any 
musician is the lesson that is being gradually drummed into our 
reluctant consciousnesses. 


romantic Manner so 


obvious way 


MarTIN COOPER. 


‘THE NEW SOLITUDE’ 


Happy the man whose country home 
With plumber’s artifice abounds, 
with dignified aplomb, 


In its own grounds ; 


Standing, 
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RADIO 


I SHOULD very much have liked last week to listen to The 


, : lerim’s 

Regress, Mr. C. S. Lewis’s allegory about “ Christianity, Reason and 
Romanticism,” because this is a mind that fairly radiates activity 

> 


and therefore might be assumed to be properly active on radio, J 
should liked to have heard Mr. John Betjeman’s talk on the Isle of 


Man, for Mr. Betjeman has a taste, a flavour, all of his own. Also 
Mozart’s Titus from Salzburg, and one or two other presumably 
good things. : 

But they were on the Third Programme ; and, in my, August 
retreat, the Third Programme is a mere slur and slither of sound 


from any normal set. Eheu, the programmes that are lost to me, lost 
to me! And it must be so all the year round for many thousands—J 
don’t know the proportion—of listeners. There is no pleasure. but 
rather a weariness and vexation, in a half-heard programme : jt is as 
bad as sitting in a theatre straining one’s ears at a mumbling, modern 
Hamlet. In large tracts of these islands the only use of the Third 
Programme is in arousing a great sympathy in us for those who are 
hard of hearing. 

How Long ? 

I cannot help wondering how long this melancholy business js to 
continue. We all know the apology for the highly variable reception 
of the Third Programme—that there is a shortage of wave-lengths ; 
but, however good an apology is, it tends to lose force when repeated 
down the years. The question is: Does the Third Programme at the 
moment, in the general scheme of British broadcasting, repay (in 
the absence of a wider listening range) the time, money, and excellent 
talent spent on it ? (Those who can receive it will answer “ Yes” 


those who can’t, “No”! On that reckoning, the Noes will surely 
have it It would be a thousand pities to lose it; and I should 


myself be content, like Beatrix Esmond, to “ pray for h : 
but not too long. I don’t accuse the B.B.C. of complacence about 
sO important a matter, but I do feel that there is a tendency in 
Broadcasting House to look, so to speak, to plan rather than to 
performance, and to what goes out on the air rather than to what 
emerges from the set. 

There was during the war, especially among the Americans, a 
very droll habit of pumping out short-wave radio propaganda. It 
looked very pretty on the paper schedule to have hours of talk in, 
say, Albanian. But how many of the sheep-coated Albanians had 


twelve-valve radio sets in their native fastnesses ? 


appier days 


Victorians, &c. 

What fought through the air to me of The Dolly Dialogues last 
week seemed a vivacious Victorian relief from our present perplexities. 
An admirable idea for an adaptation: it must all have depended on 
the sheer style that the Micklehams and Sam Carter contrived ; and, 
as to that, all the devils of the air conspired to prevent me guessing. 
It was very much a week of dramatic adaptations. Ann Veronica was 
an adaptation at two removes—from the stage play (Mr. Ronald 
Gow), from the novel (Wells). I had not seen this on the stage, and 
gather that there was some con as well as some pro opinion. I have 
an especial liking for Ann Veronica, for I was discovered by my 
anxious parents reading the novel at the age of five and a half. Last 
week, on the air, it seemed to me to have greatly improved, and its 
intellectual content to have deepened. {I particularly liked Miss 
Wendy Hiller’s keen coolness and the impulsive gravity of her voice. 
More Originality 

Nor had I seen the film (by Mr. Emlyn Williams) of The Lasi Days 
of Dolwyn, the story of the doomed Welsh village. There is some- 
thing to be said for being a stay-at-home: I didn’t miss, not having 
witnessed, the visual allurements of the film, for the script has its 
own vivid appeal to the mind and to the eye of solitude. In spite of 
these good adaptations, I do plead for more plays written especially 
for radio. But I fancy that the B.B.C. does not hold out a financial 
bait equal to the temptations of the theatre and the film. 

Highly commended, A Book at Bedtime, which 
off The Speckled Band in five happy-horrific episod: 
Mr. Laidman Browne. LIONEI 


week polished 
s, well read by 


HALE. 





Although newsprint is more plentiful now than at any time 
since pre-war days, it is still necessary to place a firm order 
with a bookstall manager or newsagent to ensure regular 
weekly delivery of the SPECTATOR, Newsagents cannot 
afford to carry stocks of newspapers and periodicals for 
chance sale as unsold copies are not returnable. 
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— LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1 and THE PLIGHT OF THE TUBERCULOUS I should like to make three comments, none of which has much to do 
liVity, om Seer or} oe Sa. ae with any othe 1) The General was never “in politics ” in the inter-war 
o. | Sin—As 4 physician with many year c ence amongs years, and neither he nor General Sosnkowski can be accused of being 
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Ane 1948, the Stauonery Office issued the report of the manpower conferen SIR the suggestion, made in the Spectator of July 15th, that the 
>puion onvened by the Committee of Eur mic Co-operation. The rial be dropped because “no new trial will bring conviction of his 














ths ; Western zones of Germany contained women guilt or imnocence to the world” cannot help but greatly shock many 
cated und forty-five. women who have little hope of marriage and [ of your readers in this country. Public interest in the case was high, 
t the of finding work in Germany Today educated young women from uthough it did not in my opinion approach “ passion”; but the d 

y Germany and Au wre allowed enter Britain d undertake work received every consideration and an eminently fair trial. The fact of 
elient in private houses as governesses and domestic helps. Why cant th the matter is that treason has been committed in high places—in one 
es: Government enrol sufficient of these women, on a voluntary ba , of the self-same places occupied by Alger Hiss. The fact of his having— 
ITesy nursing auxiliaries? Sufficient volunteers could be obtained within a x not having—committed perjury is of the very gravest importance, and 
a id few n hs to ease an acute, and increasing, bed ta Chis ha his punishment, should he be convicted, must be certain 

+a ; lad to ainous iiting-l nd yn paper chasing, too We have had n this country—and I am sure you have yours 
about few be many trials that aroused intense public interest, and which ilread 
cy in The yf active infectious cases in unsuitable har i lar mind long before the official verdict. In some 
an tO i Naatinie two- or three-fold by the ext on of disx has caused certain groups to reject t erdict for 
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thousands from puln half die within no basis for a decision to abandon all trials, the results of ich cannot 
> a i year e., discovery oportion dying ur be sure of public approval. There is, in the eyes of the law, no more 
= It notified. In the majority of cases d too late he reason to let a perjurer go free than a murderer. When the day arrives 
Ik in, public should realise that the Governme 4y campaign, 23 that “hysteria” can alter the course of justice, as you suggest, we shail 
s had ut present conducted, is not fulfilling extravagant claims 5 indeed have travelled a distance along the road to Communism.—Ver 
made for it. Correspondence in the Lancet, over a year ago, sf truly yours, Hucu Morton. 
disquiet amongst clinicians as to the present usage of mass Union Club of Boston 








Few general hospitals will admit a case of pulmonary tuberculosi 
, + 
s last Consequently students and young post-graduates pass into practice with FOOD AT OXFORD COLLEGES 


ities little rer knowledge of the early tage F sh mn tant disease 
. uttie or no nowledge of the early stag or this tmportant disease , . a ; ‘ 
; ‘ : Sta,—We are often assured that, owing chiefly to better feeding, the 








ed on If adequate precautions are taken, under the supervision of experienced oy “tg A mi et 
- and ot ° : a natient nancies carte in standard of health of our people has been considerably raised. If this 
ibe ? mysicians, it ts uite sate to irse patients in tubderculos! wards i - 7 \ 
. . he . 7@ may he eratefu + am nella throuch 
ssing. genera! hospitals. The importance of the disease to the community ye 8 Rect, We may Oe gee for it. But I econ pemee cease gil 
sense of urgency, not unmixed with some anxiety, to draw attention to 


a was warrants the allocation of a proportion of available beds in every big 
onald general hospital. Not only would this provide additional facilities for 


, and treatment, but it would give opportunities for undergraduate end post- 
have 
ulosis is now so much beyond control that faith is apparently 


y my 
Last to be placed in injections of B.C.G. as an immunising agent. Artificially POOF IM quai 


some exceptions in places where, with the least possible excuse, there 
is reason to think that there is habitual under-feeding. I refer to some 
, 


yieges at Oxford in which, despite numerous but vain complaints, the 


instruction in diagnosts, treatment and prevention “or 


food provided in hall for the undergraduates is, more often than not, 
nsufficient in amount and most imperfect! 
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id its pro ed immunit vill certainly benefit medical students and nurses hree or four meals a week are admittedly good ; the rest, scanty and 
pr immunity will certainly benef edical student id nurse vat apna bags “ pen ‘ eee 

Miss In the general population, where facilities for isolation are almost non- unappetising. It may be that those ultimately responsible do not kno 

voice, existent, such a measure will never take the place of prompt diagnosis the facts or, knowing them but not experiencing simular privations then 


selves, prefer to ignore them. It is inexcusable that such conditions should 
yersist. If, as is the case, some colleges feed their men well, all could 
t is time that an avoidable danger to the health of so many men should 





ind treatment of the ca uctive case. At a recent conference in London, 





attention was drawn, by a representative from Lancashire, to the com- f 
Days position of the Minister of Health’s Tuberculosis Advisory Committee : mer 

: . . he ende t+ mich le >» remembere he residence at 
some- Numbers of important men and women have been asked to serve, bu ve ended. It might also be remembered that the cost of residence a 





aving not a single physician working in a tuberculosis clinic !—Yours faithfully, Oxford is heavy und it is mot right that the men, if they are to avoid 
is its , Cc. H. C. Tovssatnt going hungry, should have to incur the considerable additional expense 
ite of Willesden Chest Cli N.W..10. of supplementing elsewhere the meagre and unpalatable diet usual 


lly offered in their own college 


ancial THE TESTAMENT OF GENERAL ANDERS Being. on interested parent I muit withhold my mame, but T encioss 


Miss Wi 


Sir,—In her review in the Spectator of August 
he 


than fair to General Anders, whether as t v ARCHITECTS IN CHAINS 


_ n Exile oc as a commander. When I read it a second time something 






















LE. clicked in my memory; so I went to my files and discovered that Miss Sir,—My letter has provoked replies from two of yo One 

—_— W emann had some rather hard things to say about The Poles in Italy re from Worcestershire revealed with some t in 
February, 1946, in your columns. In view of ail that we have been vis enlightened county they ha ral 

7 rough in Europe since then that article makes melancholy reading design. What is a good ce who 

p All along the line General Anders has been proved right and his detractors savaged Keats would undoubted > if 

t ng. Rarely can any commander have been placed in a more un- our forebears of the last century (so scorned by the other correspc 

, ed “advisory panels” to prohibit the production - 


ible position than he was from 1944 onwards. had appoin 
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not what I set out to write about. With your permission desirable verse. They mg nsured that we today should 
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into the lamentable error of reading Keats instead of his betters. Perhaps 
the Worcestershire advisory panels (besprinkled, as Mr. Pakington so 
delightfully puts it, with builders) will save our descendants from similar 
aberrations of taste in at least and in at least one 
county of England 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, however, is more sensible 
that advisory panels ever can, in the long run, encourage good design. 
He merely claims that the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, will 
n an era of ubiquitous mediocrity in architecture, and one can 
apparently, on the threshold of the Middling Ages 
baths—no bath-water, and no babies 

rhe prospect does not delight me. I detest loss of liberty even more 
than I Iding Moreover, I am convinced that loss of 
freedom in art sooner or later, 10 depravity of standards. It is 
not entirely out of context and irreverent Mr 
Britten with that dull slave faithfully, 

A. G. ROBINSON 


one realm of art 


than to imagine 


usher 
only 
where there shall be just 


agree. We are 


detest jerry-bu 
leads, 
to compare the dehehtful 


Shostakovitch.—Yours 
7 Island Hail, Godmanc hester, Huntingadc nshire. 


MAGISTRATES’ SENTENCES 


unwise enough to steal 
She has 
found her 


A typist employed by us was recently 
valued at twelve guineas) from an Oxford Street store 
always 


Sir, 

dress 
been employed by us for 
10 be a quiet and respectable woman—in any case it was her first convic 
nen rhe month's imprisonment, 
without the the good character we 
her, this I opened 
newspaper a day or tw woman of 


some years, and we have 


sentenced her to one 
fine, and, in 
confirmed 


magistrate 
spine of 
at Quarter Sessions 
later and that a 
at a neighbouring police court 
admittedly five 


opnion of 


gave sentence Was 
my evening read 
approximately the same age was convicted 
f stealing 


According to the report she 


< from another store a dress valued, only at 


pounds Was not sentenced to imprisonment, 


but was fined seven pounds 

rhis leaves me to pose two questions: Is psychologically sound to 
send a hitherto respectable woman to prison for a first offence of a 
comparatively minor nature? Cannot the responsible authorities issue 


strates so that there can be some degree of uniformity 

in sentence in cases similar to this? I have make no 

the learned magistrate’s decision, but let the facts speak 
for themselves.—Yours faithfully, RONALD OWEN 

Rowe, Whiue and Co., Ltd., 

4 Lievd's Ai 
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been careful to 


comments upon 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION WOODWORKING WIRE NETTING 


AUGUST 


19, 1949 
A BOURNEMOUTH HOTEL 


Sir.—The attention of my Council’s Publicity Committee has been 
drawn to the note appearing in the Spectator of June 3rd reg rding 
the treatment received by fifty Territorial Army officers at a Bourne- 


No one can object to the way in which you have publicised 
this matter and upon the facts stated in your paper my Committee 
deplore such treatment and support your attitude. The unfortunate 
feature of matters of this sort inevitably is, and must always be, that ; 
whole town can to a certain extent suffer by the behaviour of single 
establishment, and I have been requested to inform you that the hotel] 
in question does not take advantage of any of the services provided 
by the Council’s Publicity Department and is in no connected 
with that Department. 


mouth hotel. 


way 


of hotel proprietors in this 
provide the satisf 


] would add that there are any number 
town who would have been only too pleased to 
service and attention to which these visitors were clearly entitled. and 
it is a matter of regret that my Council] have no real powers of control 
in such circumstances.—Yours faithfully, A. LINDSAY CLEGG, 

; 


Town Clerk’s Office, Bournemouth. Town Clerk. 


actory 


RELIGION IN EAST EUROPE 


questions that Mr. Herbert Ashley addressed 
(1) Why do I “rush to the defence of Com- 
Europe”? The form of the 
interesting. I “rushed” (if that is the word) to the defence of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and pointed out that it is not true that 
organised religion has disappeared in the U.S.S.R. To do this no doubt 


Sirn.— May I answer the 
10 me in your columns ? 
régimes in Eastern 


munist quesuon is 


removes one of the false arguments used in attacking that country 
Is it, therefore, a wrong thing to do? Have we reached the stage when 
Christians must hate Communists so much that they must not tell the 
truth about their fellow-churchmen ? 


2) What is the the present issue of the fact that Roman 
Catholics were once persecuted in England? Surely it is to demonstrate 
that when the policy of a Church compels disloyalty to a State it is not 
surprising that a State takes measures to defend itself. Christian thinking 
should be as concerned to demand justice to the civil organisation of the 
community as to the Church . 

(3) What is the strength of the Russian Church ? 


relevance 


According to the 


Abbot Seraphim Rodionoff of Paris, whe visited Russia in 1947, the 
Orthedox Church now has 30,000 parishes and 33,000 priests and 
deacons. There are no statistics of lay membership available, bui it is 


worth recalling that Yaroslavsky estimated before the war that one-third 
of the town population and two-thirds of the village population were 
“believers.” The attitude of the Orthodox Church to the State was 
described by Archbishop Luke of Simferopol in an article in the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchy, in which he said: “We have no causes 
whatever for enmity to our Government, for it has given 
freedom to the Church and does not interfere in its internal affairs. We 
of course, utterly deny materialism, the ideological basis of Communism 
the good, al] the great social truths, 


complete 


1) 


But that does not prevent us seeing all 

which our new State structure bas given us.” 

As to whether or not the 

justifiable than the throwing of bouquets, I-can only submit that there 

an authority for taking the view that he who projects 
hould first review his own position with some care 
STANLEY G. EvVANs 


inrowing of stones S sometimes more 


s weighty Christi 
the initial 
Yours faithfully, 


116 Hamilton 





stone 


Terrace, N.W 8. 


DOVZHENKO’S FILMS 


corrected. But Grigori Roshal devotes 
pages out of three to Dovzhenko’s major works Earth and the 
much more recent Chors (which Mr. Ray has no doubt seen)—and one 
longish paragraph to his war work, In the next chapter Roman Ka 
refers to the fact that during the war many feature-film directors “ joined 
the documentary cinema,” Dovzhenkc among them. Dovzhenko’s war 
films probably bear the same relation to his total output as does The 
True Glory to that of Carol Reed. I am sorry, too, that Mr. Ray, 
whom I have long admired as a film critic, should in his letter show 
such a lack of interest in the past. The book he was reviewing covers 

great deal of film work which is much more than “ twenty years away.” 
Earth, like Potemkin, Greed and Intolerance, remains a masterpicce 
Dovzhenko’s film Michurin is now in this country, and I hope 
10 see it in Mr. Ray’s company ; as it is in colour, I do not think we 
shall need to argue overmuch about “the juxtaposition of newsreel 
shots."— Yours faithfully, Basi WRiGH! 

7 Campden Hill Gate, W. 8&. 


Sir,—I stand, in part, almost twe 
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new 
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FROM 
FATHER 
TO SON 


We record with some pleasure that the number of 
families in which it is almost a tradition to bank 
with the Westminster grows with each succeeding 
generation. It would seem that young people find 
in the services of the Westminster Bank some 
quality which is especially attractive to them and 
this, we believe, may well be the knowledge that 
the Bank extends the same friendly welcome to all 
its Customers, whether their accounts be large or 
small. The Manager of your local branch will be 
glad to tell you how the Westminster Bank can 
help those whose careers are just starting. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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A Weaibei Coat of limited producti I— 
jor the few and not je r the masses 


A Ceat for men m high place 


WETHERDAIR 


THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT 
WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 


WETHERDAIR LID. Bradford & London & Northern Ireland 




















Steel spins you 
smoothly on your way 


Through spinning steel -ball bearings and steel- 
sprung seats you are cushioned from all the natural 
shocks of travelling. You ride so smoothly that you 
never think of steel. And the steel industry runs so 
smoothly that you may never think of it either. 


STEEL’S DIVERSITY. One reason why the present 
organization of the industry works so well is that individual 
firms can show initiative and drive and apply their specialist 
knowledge in meeting and anticipating demands for steel 
of special types. 

For example, the most powerful modern air and motor 
engines would not have been practicable without the special 
and alloy steels developed by the steel makers to stand 


exceptional conditions. 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY. At the same time, 
Government supervision over prices and development ensures 
that the interests of the public are safeguarded at every turn. 

This unique combination of individual initiative and 
Government supervision has helped = ——————________ 


to make possible the great increases 


Exports of steel or 
in steel output by which every one es ae 
2 * ? - made ¢ Sfeei are 
of us benefits to-day. Sr ae 
- nmeariv hats (he totai 


exports now paving 

€ . & al for the food andraw 

~ ~ materials we need. 
~™ 


= = VT 











is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION COUNTRY LIFE 
a 
Sik,—One of the traditional pleasures of railway travel has been th 
alvility to look out of the window Peat fe is Oe Very Spacious Common, jong since named No Man Land, 
a ae ie tls Ha i rain which was covered with gorse not so long ago. Foxes used it 1 covert, 
iia tines Attell dha eons tan eitenaiien: toned an , ipsies were fond of the place as a camping ground. | wer 
5 of frequent occurrence, lit, it was alleged, by campers, who ed the 
So xe James Thomson in the 1870s, but the view has been rend 1 = dry celics for their home fires. Today a very large a 108 
less tclive im recent s by, amongst other things, the remorseless covert ts the loveliest spectacle of harvest in the neihbourhood TY 
spread of overhead wires he issenger may theretore perhaps be — broad slope is golden and pillared with sheaves. ‘The “4 1 we 
llowed to plead in favour of i thod of electrification over four quarters to the acre of really first-class grain rt seinen 
to Seg | Prat » vit ’ to id t ct m 0 net worsened as common, One little piece remains an ex t villag 
gantries, cables and other disfigure nts which ist still further curt. ticket pitch An extensive pit still supplies commoners F ites 
his enjoyment of t p n Yours fa y privileged newhbours with good cheap gravel. I describe the scene nor 
R. L. P. Minguen to suggest that commons and their common rights should be abolished ; 
Worcester College, Ox but to urge that if such a stout plant as furze can be 5 sf ibbed 
md the land restored to high fertility, why is not the same | dor 
HUMANE ERRORS with the vast number of acres caten up by bracken, a 1 h mo 
um weed ? =I think of a particular hillside in the & th 
Ste,—Anything written by Su Willam Beach Thomas should be read fern continues to spread, continues to foster the very wors iemy of 
with due respect, but ts he correct in stating th he Muniste rt the » whose grazing grounds are being yearly res 
A ulture has no legal powers to make Orders based on humanitarian scope all over the West and North fot a Seeietioniaach. eas 
grounds” ? On what grounds, if not humanitarian ones, are such Ord secteeantn 
as those affecting the transport of animals and the conveyance of live 
~oultry >I r1¢ but two—based 2? Orders such as these have se ia . 
; ves of muNntcy’s manitarian attitude to helpless creatures \ Popular Tree 
ve Cannot believe that they were inspired solely | tilitartan mo : Encourtged by a not ungenerous increase of grants for afforestation 
Yours faithfully. ArtHuUR W. Moss more owners ace “ dedicating ” their woodlands to national ser The 
’ ro %, SW Chiet Secreta RSP \ nove tt ts good; but it is to be hoped it will not prod KCeS 
of conife Many broad-lcaved deciduous trees are tn sho lemand ; 
. - _ se y “— mong them the sycamore, which is singularly successful, tf allows if 
BISHOP WINNINGTON-INGRAM Seige Tae cei ee ca aie en” tcc ce 
S [he vers hint belitthag thin of the incl n f D ind yet when used for panels, hair-brush backs and « 1 fiddle ng 
Winnington-Ingram. But he did get a First in Mods and a Second in | hard. Included in ardent admirers of the tree are bee-keepers, some 
Greats. in 1879 and IS81, in the hey day of Oxford schol up. Elis of whom are coming to regard it as not less valuable, though at a differen 
charm, of ch all men also speak, could scarcely have worked tha late, than the lime At the demand of makers of acroplanes, som 
Yours truly, Cyratt E. TomMKkInso bits of the scenery of the New Forest were quite changed by the planting 
1/1] Saints’ Vicarage, 7 Margaret S , Wa of ash trees (how Cobbett would have rejoiced!) Has any atforeste 
ever answered the demands of the many and various enti ists f 
POUGHER OF LEICESTER sycamore ? 
S If your correspondents are in any real doubt as to the r nog ton Belittled Birds « 
of the name Pougher, I can resolve it for them quite authoritatively, havin 
often drunk Mr. Pougher’s beer with him over the bar of his pub on whi One is not allowed in these times to say that birds are int ent, 4 
d been ‘and is now again) the Leicestershire county cricket ground any rate in the human sense; but they certainly do int { hinges 
The name is fairly common in Leicestershire, is often spelt Puffer and For example, on one golf links, as soon as the warter-sprinklers o ) 
is always so pronounced.—Yours faithfully, C. H. Austin work on a green, the rooks encircle it, and as soon as any part ts freed 
28 Aber lave Gar jens, Hampstead, N.W.6 from the actual spray, proceed to dig for the worms brought to the 
surtace layer. That great authority and charming writer on birds, Fdward 
Armstrong, has been arguing that the birds which sham wounds in ord 
7 —— to draw marauders away from their nest or young are not actin : 
WOR L D-W I DE DIS 4 R | B U I ION OF gently. Perhaps not in the strictest sense ; but the device ts most salien 
: t " . “nal . 1 
THE SPECT \TOR BY AIR carried out by birds that evince the strongest parental affection, and 
so. ews ’ certainly arises from love of offspring. How often have I seen it practised 
, n of our readers 1s drawn to the special air transport facilitre by the partridge, which excels perhaps all other birds in its domest: 
“to subscribers of the SPECTATOR overseas. These enable affections Che strength of this sense is also the answer to those (who 
yany parts of the world to receive their copies a lew days include a famous Dean) who say that there is no such thing as unselfis 
. ublication in Londo ness in the so-called lower animals. When a hedge-sparrow will mob 
The fo ston ur services and subscription rates awn adder (as I have seen) and a pair of partridges fight a carrion crow 
“All Up ™ service to all countries in Europe—except Poland in defence of their nest, their motive is certainly not exaggerated whe 
52 weeks f2 1s 6d 26 weeks ft 3s. 9d hailed as unselfish; after all, one must use some human word of suc! 
Air Mail to Iceland and Poland . — « actions. I prefer the view of that great Darwinian, Professor Thompson, a 
J2 weeks : a ~~ co ; oo os who said in effect that birds could be much cleverer if they had need to be 
By Air to Canada and U.S.A., en by first-class mail . 
, 52 weeks ... £3 I5s. Od 26 weeks... £1 ‘ITs. 6d 
By Air to South Africa and then by first-class maul In the Garden | 
5 52 weeks £3 18s Od % weeks . £1 17s. 6d There is a “blessed word,” symbiosis, which is being mucl sed in he 
By Air to South Africa and then by second-class mail garden literature—or, as Lewis Carroll suggested, litter-ature The are 1 
32 week 73 & sae 6S eo ment is that certain plants flourish much more abundantly if they have i 
-o — aici og oo . £1 I6s. Od congenial neighbours of another sort. The dandelion is one of the 
Prem ase sar Ouy a weeds to which an almost mystic influence is attributed, both when living 
ay as to Hongkong = oe A "Od . nv ae « seks £2 Os. Od und in compost. Since we can scarcely be expected to encourage dand 
+ : a i F ™ 7 : lions, a more practical example, if true, is proffered by a cor itor to 
By Air to Kenya and then by ordinary mail . ~ : +} taf shar “et 
5? weeks f Md 26 weeks £1 12s. 6d the Countryman. Chapter and verse are given for the be! ef that swe | 
By Air to Gold Coast and Nigeria a en by ordinary mail corn and tomatoes enjoy one another’s close company. Not only do il 
5? weeks £3 Os. Od 26 weeks ; £1 10s. Od the tomatoes bear more fruit, when companioned, but the maize serve 
> Als to Matese aa = -y me also in the place of a supporting stick. The two vegetabies also syncht i 
> week £3 15s. Od 26 weeks , £1 17s. 6d conveniently in the dates of cultivation. We know that certain neishbot fh) 
By Air Mail to all South American Countries, the Islands and British West are antipathetic—for example, and most oddly, anemones and ms— § fh 
Indies. 52 weeks £4 2s. Od 26 weeks £2 Is. Od and there seems to be real scope for research into the influence of 
congenial neighbours, in short, into symbiosis. W. Beacu THOMAS ' i 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Dickens Once More 


By Hesketh Pearson. 





Dickens: His Character, Comedy, and Career. 
(Methuen. 18s. 

BIOGRAPHERS may be divided, very roughly, into two classes. There 
are those whose great joy it is to “do” someone who has not 
been “done ” already, and who are really only happy when they are 
reading yellowed diaries or exploriag packets of old letters tied up 
with pink tape. The subjects they write about will necessarily be 
dictated by the material available, and, unless they are exceptionally 
lucky, they will often be concerned with secondary figures. The 
other class consists of biographers who do not mind in the least that 
they are dealing with someone who has been written about dozens 
of times already so long as they can construct a readable book out 
of a career that is certain to remain of abiding interest. They will 
take their material largely from printed sources and will rely on the 
freshness of their approach—perhaps fiom “a new angle "—to give 
their book distinction. Neither class is to be rated above the other, 
provided that the work is seriously intended (sometimes, of course, 
they overlap) ; both are necessary to a healthy literature ; and in the 
second category Mr. Hesketh Pearson occupies a prominent and 
honourable place 

Now, for the competent biographer of the second category there 
are perhaps twenty or thirty available subjects upon which he can 
employ his talent with a permanent assurance of public support 
and, therefore, of proper financial reward. Mr. Pearson has graduated 
to Charles Dickens by way of such “ safe bets ” as Shakespeare, Shaw 
and Oscar Wilde, and always he has done his work of re-intreduc- 
tion with spirit, presenting each new portrait in clear and stimulating 
colours. In approaching Dickens he will have been fully aware that 
writing about his hero has become one of the major literary 
Pidustries. Mrs. Pearson may even know more about this than 
he does, for he makes acknowledgement at the outset to “her work 
of many months in the British Museum reading room.” She will 


have plunged bravely into those fifty or sixty pages in the great- 


catalogue that record the steadily expanding, world-wide fame of 
the English novelist ; she will have mused over such strange-sounding 
titles as Pikvikovci, I] Circolo Pickwick, As Aventuras do Sr. Pick- 
wick, and Le Club des Pickwistes ; she will have noticed the solemn 
German pamphlets estimating Der Einfluss von Charles Dickens 
on this or that, and the books on Carlo Dickens and L’Inimitable 
Boz, and others in still more outlandish tongues. At times she may 
even have been depressed at the thought that her husband’s book 
was destined to join this vast and ever-widening stream, and that 
within a few months of its publication a museum official would be 
pasting its printed entry into one of the catalogue’s few vacant spaces. 
But given Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s talent, popular success was hardly 
in doubt—and lo ! the book duly sails into view under the colours 
of the Book Society and the Daily Mail. For a critic, the question 
must be: how will it look, compared with all thes other books, 


in five years or even three years’ time ? 
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I believe that Mr. Hesketh Pearson has had something to con- 
tribute to the study of Dickens that will earn for his book 4 lasting 
importance. He sees him as an actor through and through, unique 
in this respect among the great novelists. Others have given the 
histrionic side of Dickens a prominent place in their conception of 
his character, but no one has hitherto marshalled the evidence as 
skilfully as Mr. Pearson in support of the thesis that the bern actor 
in Dickens was the secret of his whole life. He was not “ the 
‘straight’ actor who is only happy when appearing as himself.” but 
“the ‘character’ actor who is only at ease when disguised as some. 
one else.” Dickens always regretted that he had not made the stage 
his profession, and in later life he sought to atone for this, with 
brilliant success, by his readings and amateur performances. But, of 
course, as Mr. Pearson points out, his histrionic genius had already 
gone into the creation of his fictional figures ; bits of Dickens are to 
be found in widely dissimilar “parts” scattered thrcughout his 
novels, and the restlessness, vivacity, intensity and courage of their 
creator speak from the mouths of many different characters, pleasant 
and unpleasant 

This is a book both for the newcomer to Dickens and for the 
advanced student: Mr. Pearson tells the story largely in Dickens’s 
own words, or in the words of his friends, selecting them from 
the mass of published material—especially from the letters—with 4 
keen eye for a telling sentence, and skilfully carpentering them inte 
an easy flowing narrative. He has not attempted the work of 
scholarship that Dame Una Pope-Hennessy provided in her careful 
biography published in 1945, nor has he given the meticulous 
attention to the individual novels that she gave. But his book is 
certainly more exciting to read; and he ticks off the well-known 
fictional characters as they arise in the real life of Dickens, and 
has an appropriate word to say about each novel as it appears 

The true story of Dickens’s family life, which remained obscure 
for so long, has in recent years become increasingly familiar. The 
loyal verdicts of his last surviving children have been overtaken by 
the impartial hand of time. Mrs. Perugini’s view that her parents’ 
separation was “a subject with which the public has no concern” 
underestimated the strength of the public’s curiosity in all that 
concerned her father. And Mr. Pearson would hardly accept 
Sir Henry Fielding Dickens’s statement that during his last years 
Charles Dickens lived “a very happy life.” Mr. Pearson describes 
and explains the association with Ellen Ternan more convincingly 
than anyone else has done. There are features about the whole 
episode that must always be distressing to the Dickolaters, as Mr. 
Pearson calls them, but when, Dickens’s faults and frailties are 
weighed against the good done and the pleasure given through the 
workings of that restless, emotional temperament, Dickens surely 
comes out of the ordeal very much better than most men of genius. 

So far as it concerns Charles Dickens, Mr. Pearson’s book is 
usually balanced and sensible. There are some strangely ingenuous 
obiter dicta, as when he writes of the suicide of Seymour “It was 
a tragedy that arose from the nature of things, and the responsibility 
must rest with the creator of all things” ; or prints the odd sentence 
“ Most men are more interested in women than in men, and so are 
most women”; or calls Napoleon “a diseased and murderous 
imbecile.” He appears to undervalue Great Expectations, a story 
with a good plot that has proved its worth in the cinema. But the 
major virtues of this new presentation outweigh its minor deficiencies, 
and our final judgement of Mr. Pearson’s book harmonises with his 
own conclusion on Dickens—* The virtue and vice in a man’s work 
are the virtue and vice in himself, and the preponderating virtue in 
Dickens’s work is the predominating virtue in Dickens: his 
inexhaustible comedy and vivacity.” DerEK HUDSON 


Berdyaev’s Last Testament 
(Bles. 18s.) 


THOUGH there may be other works of Berdyaev still to be translated, 
it seems unlikely that we shall ever have a more concise statement 
of his thought than is provided in The Divine and the Human, ia 
which he brings together most of his leading ideas. We have the same 
impressions when reading this work as were produced by his othet 
writings—immense reading, flashes of illumination, the almost com- 
plete absence of argument and a mingling of philosophy and 
prophecy. Any candid reviewer would have to confess that he under- 
stood only in part, and if any historian of philosophy should attempt 
to summarise Berdyaev’s “system” for text-book purposes we may 
confidently predict that the result will be more than ordinarily 
misleading. The reason for this is that Berdyaev does not write 
philosophy in the accepted sense ; he 2's at what he calls “ expres- 


The Divine and the Human. By Nicolas Berdyaev. 
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Reprints 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE 
Allardyce Nicoll 


The Development of the Theatre has already become a standard 


work of reference on its subject. Fully illustrated. 36]- net 


LIBERATION OF MANKIND 
Hendrik Van Loon 
One of the most famous works by the late Hendrik Van 


Loon, illustrated by the author. 8/6 net 


OUR VILLAGE 
Mary Russell Mitford 


The first complete collection of Miss Mitford’s essays on 


> 


“the village” to be cn in this century. Wood 


engravines by Joan Hassa 
THE BEAUTY OF ENGLAND 
Thomas Burke 
A journey through England’s highways and byways from 
north to south told in words and photographs. 10/6 net 
THE CHARM OF IRELAND 
Stephen Gwynn 


\ welcome reprint of a well- known and successful book first 
published in //arrap’s Kit-Bag Series. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


10/6 net 
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A scholarly attempt to disentangle the complex threads of the 
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in the time of Richard Il, Basing her conclusions largely on un 
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published material, the author challenges certain assumptions that 
are usually made about this struggle ; but she shows how one 
factor above all secured the victory of the capitalists—the political 
apathy of the ave rage London voter. 18s. net 


Five Lectures on Economic 
Problems 


A PUBLICATION OF THE LONDON ScHoot oF Economics 


GEORGE J. STIGLER 


The Professor of Fconomics at Columbia University, U.S.A., de- 
livered these lectures at the London School of Economics in 
March, 1948. They discuss views which are popular or dominant 
among modern economists, Two concern aspects of classical 
economic theory ; the others deal with monopoly and competi- 
tion, and with methods of economic analysis. 7s. 6d. net 


The Annual Register, 1948 


A review otf political and social happenings at home and abroad 
during 1948, a summary of developments in science and the arts, 
a chronicle of events, obituaries, etc.—all in a single volume. It 
will be indispensable to all whose work or interests demand a 
ready source of accyrate information. Under the same editorial 
board as last year. 425. net 
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sionism "—not an objective account of reality but “an intuitive 
disclosure of the universal in the individual.” 

This book enables us to estimate the position of Berdyaev with 
regard to Christianity more accurately than had previously been 
possible. It becomes clearer than ever that his thought is pro- 
foundly Christian and is in fact an interpretation of Christianity ; 
at the same time it becomes plain that from the standpoint of tradi- 
tional theology it is in many respects unorthodox. He does not 
regard the revelation in the historical Christ as final. There is to 
be a new revelation of the Spirit which will bring historical 
Christianity to an end. He does not accept the Catholic doctrine 
that the existence of God can be demonstrated by reason nor the 
modern Protestant conceptien of revelation as wholly “given.” He 
utterly repudiates the idea that God is “being” or “ power” or 
“master.” “God,” he says, “is the non-being which is supra- 
being. God is the Existent, but not being "—an utterance which 
needs more explanation than we are given. The conception which 
is worked out in the chapters of this book might be described as 
the humanity of God. The eternal humanity in God is not a new 
idea. It appears both in Jewish and Christian theology, but it has 
never been thought out with such consistency and audacity as by 
Berdyaev. In the course of doing this he hits upon some memor- 
able if questionable epigrams, for example, “An inhuman God is 
worse than a godless man.” It need hardly be added that the 
judicial conceptions of God as judge and of the Atonement have no 
quarter from him. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that upon 
“ Messianism ” in which he maintains that there is no significance 
in history unless we treat it eschatologically and that a Christian 
philosophy can only be a philosophy of history. 

These are only a few of the many suggestive and highly contro- 
versial assertions which are thrown down for our acceptance. One 
wonders what their fate will be. Will they be forgotten now that 
the prophetic voice is silent, or will they work like leaven in the 
minds of those who care for the future of Christianity and of the 
human race? In either case we have the memory of one who 
wrestled with the problems of existence with unceasing ardour, 
who never in his thinking forgot the suffering of his fellow-men or 
ceased to hold fast to the Christian hope of resurrection. 

W. R. MATTHEws. 


Robert Burns 


There Was a Lad. By Hilton Brown. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
“TAM writing mainly,” Mr. Hilton Brown tells us, “ for those whose 
knowledge of Burns is slight ; the initiate must excuse what will be 
to them many twice-told tales.” The former group may indeed find 
it a little difficult to make out the main lines of Burns’s career from 
this all too brief biography ; but what they get will so stimulate a 
delighted curiosity that they are sure to go on to learn more about 
this furiously interesting and exciting person, whose life presents 
$0 many uncertainties and paradoxes, “ riddles” as Mr. Brown calls 
them. As for the second group, the initiates, they will no doubt 
quarrel here and there with Mr. Brown, especially the idolators ; for 
the book is throughout so animated by a deep liking for Burns that 
its author does not feel it necessary to gloze anything over. 
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Mr. Brown will have nothing to do with myth—the “ unlettered 
ploughboy” one for instance—nor does he attempt to make out the 
amours either more numerous or ntore excusable than they were 
Burns’s impulses were animal, but he was not promiscuous in his 
loves, only, rather oddly, “completely unfastidious.” We are given 
an admirably common-sense point of view, for Mr. Brown is neither 
a Holy Willie nor an exuberant attacker of puritanism, as some of 
Burns’s biographers have been ; he manages to hold a no nonsense 
attitude without blunting his sympathies or perceptions. The Burns 
we get, vividly and understandably presented, is the man of the 
Alexander Reid miniature—as indeed was Mrs. Carswell’s in her 
vigorous if “iamentably undocumented ” biography. It is all, really 
a rather miserable tale which attains magnificence because of Burns’s 
superb courage, in some ways a sordid story redeemed for grace 
because Burns was a poet. Beginning with “The Burns Story,” we 
are taken through a “ Portrait of the Artist,” “ Burns’s Women,” to 
“Burns the Writer.” We feel we are in safe hands even in this last: 

“The truth about Burns’s prose [we read] is that it succeeds 
where—and as—his verse succeeds, for the same reason and from 
the same gift—his particular knack of assembling groups of strong 
pungent hard-hitting quick-scoring words.” 

And Mr. Brown, who knows something about verse writing, is sound 
and illuminating on the various forms and rhythms used by Burns 
with amazing mastery. 

Probably the part which Mr. Brown most enjoyed writing was 
his concluding chapter on “ riddles,” to wit, the problem of who 
Highland Mary was, and whether or not it was her baby that was 
found in her grave ; the strange question of how Burns, after writing 
the most scornful and appalling letters about Jean Armour could 
within so short a time marry her ; and finally the relatively unim- 
portant one about the Riddell quarrel. Basing himself on the most 
recent research, including matter not known, it appears, either to 
Mr. Snyder or Herr Hecht, he comments on all these questions 
without pretending to have found a solution, though in the case of 
the second making a very pertinent suggestion, which may not prove 
palatable to idolators. The chapter, however, makes a fitting end to 
a refreshing and stimulating book, eminently readable, neither 
patronising nor worshipping: a first-rate introduction to Burns for an 
uninitiate who is serious but yet likes to be kept dancing. 

BonaMy Doprée. » 


Experiments With Truth 
The Story of my Experiments with Truth. An Autobiography. 
By M. K. Gandhi. Translated from the Gujerati by Mahadey 
Desai. (Phoenix Press. 21s.) 
Mahatma Gandhi: Essays and Reflections on his Life and Work. 
Edited by Radhakrishnan, (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


IF at any time in the last twenty years you had asked a score of 
well-informed Englishmen for their estimate of Gandhi’s place in 
history, I suspect the majority would have been slow to commit 
themselves. If you had urged him, one of the doubters might have 
put his thoughts like this: 

“TI believe that Gandhi is sincere when he says that the search for 
God is the mainspring of his life. But doesn’t he deceive himself 
about politics ? He admitted once that it had been a Himalayan 
blunder to call on the whole of India for non-violent non-co-operation 
before they were spiritually ready. Yet he does it again and he cannot 
suppose that in ten years the masses have really become as disciplined 
and self-controlled as the inhabitants of his own settlement. He 
must have known that his second civil disobedience movement would 
lead to the same horrors again, firing on mobs, policemen burnt alive 
and the rest of it. 

“And where is the special sanctity of this weapon of fasting till 
someone does as he wants ? It is a weapon, a means of coercion, 
as much a weapon as a machine-gun, and more efficient when it is 
used against decent people. That brings me to the last point. Fast- 
ing and passive resistance are terrific weapons against the British 
Government which is ultimately answerable to a people who are 
warm-hearted and not unjust. But can Gandhi seriously suppose 
that these weapons would have been effective against the Germans or 
Japanese 2 Was he being honest with himself, or had he just lost 
control, when he appeared to approve of the Congress rising in 
August, 1942?” 

In the light of this criticism, the title of his autobiography seems 


oddly chosen. But the title is illustrative, for Gandhi does 
not mean inthe least what we should mean by experiments 
with truth. To a Western mind the first idea of truth & 


a correspondence between two sets of objects. But to Gandhi truth 
is primarily Truth, the Absolute, not a relation or a correspondence, 
and by experiments with truth he means searchings for God. 
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So you must realise, from the start, that Gandhi’s thought is not 
Western thought. It is no use charging him with inconsistency or 
lack of logic. His thought is a flow; it is a becoming ; there is 
nowhere that a man can stop to rest and survey what has already 
been built, for nothing 1s ever regarded as fixed and done with. 

But the reader wants to know what he will find in Gandhi's 
autobiography. Well, if he does not known India he will find much 
that is strange ; he may become a trifle dazed by vows not to eat 
salt or pulses, not to drink tea, not to eat after sunset (or before) ; 
by the search for a vegetable substitute for milk, by vows to abstain 
from the milk of cows or buffaloes because of cruelties practised in 
Calcutta. He may be unimpressed (as Gandhi was) by the argu- 
ment that there is no harm in eating an egg if you are quite sure 
it has not been fertilised by a cock. But he will, I think, be refreshed 
by the frankness of the writing, by the revelation of human lives 
so different from our own, by the writer’s conviction of a moral 
purpose in the universe, above all by his courage. 

It is difficult to appreciate the courage it took in India forty years 
ago to take an untouchable into the house as part of the family. 
When Gandhi did this the gardener could no longer draw water 
from the well. Drops of water from a bucket Gandhi had used 
might have fallen back into it ; and Gandhi lived under the same roof 
as a man who was unclean. Twice he was told that a life, once of his 
wife, once of his son, could be saved only by concentrated food of 
animal origin, such as eggs or beef. In each case, he took charge of 
the patient himself and relieved the doctor of responsibility ; no 
animal food was given, and the patient did recover. Mrs. Gandhi's 
words on this subject deserve to be quoted: “It is a rare thing in 
this world to be born as a human being and I would far rather die 
in your arms than pollute my body with such abominations.” 

The truth about Gandhi is that it was neither his thought nor 
his actions but his personality that influenced the world. His 
ratiocinations do not matter. What he believed, he put into practice 
with a courage that proceeded from the certainty of an inner voice, 
but instead of going to the flames he won in his lifetime a love and 
reverence that (numerically at least) has fallen to no other human 
being. That was because he could carry all his people with him in 
opposition to the British ; when the goal was attained, the forces 
of intolerance that burned Savonarola and St. Joan turned on Gandhi. 

Perhaps because it is translated from Guijerati, the style of this 
book is simple and lucid; the reasoning is less involved 
than in some of Gandhi’s later pronouncements. It deals mainly 
with his private life ; his public life, he says, everyone knows about 
already. Not all English readers do, and a complete biography is 
still to be written. The translation is readable. 

The second book, Mahatma Gandhi, is a collection of essays 
presented to Gandhi on his seventieth birthday by a number of 
eminent men and women ; it has been reprinted with some further 
tributes written after his death. There are more than seventy essays. 
besides letters and extracts from newspapers. The essays are 


informed, many of them are profound and penetrating ; all the same, 
if you want to find out what Gandhi was like, I advise you to read 
his 


But you will still be guessing at the end 
Putte Wooprurr. 
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The Lonely Poet 


Rilke and Benvenuta. By Magda von Hattingberg. Translated ¢ 
the German by Cyrus Brooks. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) _— 


THESE memoirs, previously published in Austria, are difficult to 
judge by English standards. They could not have been written jn 
England ; the soul outpourings would have become sentimentality 
As it is, extremely intimate relationships are described ; but then 
Rilke has been dead for twenty-three years, and the events described 
mainly took place before 1914. Some of Rilke’s letters sound oddly 
ecstatic to English ears: “Dear heart, how my heart streams, yes 
streams, towards you ”—this, by the way, before he had met his 
“ Benvenuta.” But the clumsy translation has no doubt something 
to do with this. At the end of the book, unnecessarily vulgarised 
by a dust-cover which describy it as “a love story which can be 
compared with the great love stories of literature,” some readers may 
feel that the poetry is enough and that the life is only the rather 
distressing raw material from which the essence has been distilled. 
For those, however, who find that a knowledge of the life adds to a 
knowledge of the work the book will have a deep, half-painful, half- 
gZOssiIpy, interest. 

The outline of the story is consistently like fiction. The pianist 
with an unhappy past, feeling the need of regeneration, visits a 
bookseller whom she knows and asks for “a wonderful book .. . 
different from any other book.” ‘He produces Rilke’s Geschichten 
vom Lieben Gott. She has never heard of Rilke, but reads the book 
all night, feels “ as if all the comfort, happiness and understanding 
in the world were streaming into my receptive heart” and writes 
her thanks. A week later she receives an express letter from Paris, 
where Rilke is living in solitude. They pour out their hearts to one 
another. An almost complete intimacy is reached before they meet 
They are finally together in Berlin, Paris and Italy. Then Rilke 
asks her to make the relationship permanent. She is divided in 
spirit. Their companionship has brought them extremes of joy, 
but she is aware that solitude is necessary to him if he ts to continue 
to work ; that he is neglecting poetry for her and her music. Also, 
in the background, there are the shadows of a wife and child from 
whom Rilke has separated; and, too, he has always been “ Fra 
Angelico” to her, somebody not quite of the earth. At last, to 
save both of them, she leaves him. War intervenes ; there are one 
or two brief meetings ; she is aware that he is ruining himself by 
becoming a “lion”; and then there is silence except that she hears 
that he has retired to solitude in Switzerland and receives, without 
word from him, a copy of the Durnesen Elegien, which he previously 
declared he could not finish. He fulfils his mission as a poet ; she 
is left with her music. One snowy night in 1926 she is awakened 
by a loud cry, so that she runs to the window. That is the hour 
in which he dies. Later among returned papers she finds a letter 
to her that Rilke has never posted ; it seems a voice from the dead 

An artificial story? Only Frau von Hattingberg can say how 
much she has dramatised. The background, however, is authentic, 
including extracts from her diary, day-by-day weather and conversa- 
tions, friendship with the Busonis, meetings with D’Annunzio, dis- 
cussions on Proust. One is admitted to the refinements of pre- 
1914 Europe—literary and musical gatherings, a concert in Berlin, a 
private picture collection in Venice, aristocracy with a Henry Jamesian 
echo but far more virile, internationalism with Italian, German, 
Austrian, French, Swiss mingling in a European culture. It is 4 
kindly picture, but saddened by the figure of Rilke—if a figure so 
consistently poetical can be saddening. He is the Pater Serafico of 
Duino, the other-worldly great man who can only be himself when 
he sacrifices ordinary contacts. “I had never seen such a shining 
unearthly face. . . . His eyes seemed to shine with an inner light x 
Frau von Hattingberg again and again stresses his difference trom 
other men. “Nothing but the superhuman could be constant and 
permanent between us.” Partly perhaps this is German Schwarmeret, 
but it is the impression given, too, by the poetry—the poetry that 
finds its inspiraiion first in pictures and the scenes springing upon 
the gaze of a lonely wanderer and later in memories of child- 
hood and spiritual experiences that can come only from with- 
drawal 

Anybody who tries to translate Rilke is setting himself a hard 
task ; and the translation generally of the prose here is clumsy and 
that of the verse worse—to the extent of being sometimes almost 
meaningless. Fortunately some of the German texts of the poems 
are given; and enough comes through in the general narrative 
make the book readable. Those interested in Rilke should not be 
put off by the effusions of the dust-cover 
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| GIVE THEM ROOM TO GROW 


Mest of our 900 children come from conditions of 

overcrowding, bereavement or unhappiness which 

create serious and urgent problems for a parent 
or children. 


We give them Help and Hope 


PLEASE HELP US IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


H.M. The King. 
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(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from UK. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 
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Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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The first rule of good 


investment is 


SAFETY 
OF CAPITAL 


There are few things more galling than to save money carefully, 
invest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate, 
That has been the common lot lately but not the experience of 
those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
and Interest, have invested their savings—large or small—in the 
Planet Building Society. 


The money so mvested is not subject to fluctuation; it neither 
The pound or the thousand pounds you invest 
remains a pound or a thousand pounds. And while it remains 
| with the Society, it earns good interest for you—2}"% net, the 
Society paying the Income Tax. 


1} rises nor falls 


At short notice you can withdraw all or part of your money, but 
there is a limit to what you can invest—{£2,500 in a year, £5,000 


ahogether. Sums from {1 upwards accepted. 


Full details, prospectus, etc., 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Home grown for exports 


From the farms of Britain comes the 
strgw needed by Bowaters for the manu- 
facture of strawpaper at their Sitting- 
bourne Mills. ‘The straw is cut to short 
lengths by mechanical means before 
being cooked in caustic soda solution. 
After washing, giant machines beat and 
refine the straw with other pulps and 
convert them strawpaper — vital 
material in the fibreboard packing case 
and box manufacturing trades. British 
industry relies upon the efficiency of 
British-made for the safe 
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. ‘ 
Seventeenth-Century Quakers 
Margaret Fell: Mothec of Quakerism. By Isabel Ross. (I ongmans 

Green. 2ls.) 

CERTAINLY she was one of the most remarkable Englishwomeg of 
her century. “Mother of Quakerism ” is here no tiresome cliché 
but the only possible designation. For from the time of th 
unforgettable visit of George Fox to her husband’s home at Swarth- 
moor Hall in Furness, Mrs. Fell, the Judge’s wife, supplied the 
strange new religious movement (for a sect at first it was not) with 
an indispensable fostering care that no one else could have provided 
When five years later her husband died, her home became move 
than ever a welcoming hearth for itinerant Quaker missionaries ; a 
retreat and place of refuge for the families of the persecuted ; and a 
focal centre which radiated, through her wide and fervid correspon- 
dence, encouragement, admonition and personal affection among 
increasing numbers of devoted fellow-workers. Furthermore, sire 
shared to the full in the tribulations of the movement of which she 
Was so untiring a “nursing mother,” and the story of her imprisoa- 
ments in Lancaster Castle throws a vivid light on the brutal yet 
sordid malignity which actuated much of the religious persecution 
of Restoration England. She brought up a family of seven daughters 
(the single undeserving son was a tragic disappointment), married 
them to loval and ardent Friends, and lived on to her eighty-eighih 
year to interest herself vividly in such of her grandchildren as survived 
the dangers and rigours of a seventeenth-century infancy. Beloved 
and revered by her family, a shrewd manageress of an estate, religious 
organiser, feminist, controversialist, preacher, matriarch and sainr— 
Margaret Fell was an extraordinary person. 

Mes. Ross’s book does not attempt to present her subject with 
any dramatic or romantic overtones. She tells the life simply and 
straighttorwardly, and the background is only lightly sketched. One's 
chief criticism is perhaps that the figure of George Fox, the dvnamic 
magnetic pole about which the whole Swarthmoor family turned, is 
never rendered fully alive ; yet, after all (it might be said), even 
when he and Margaret had become man and wife the course ot thew 
lives lay generally apart, and she herself had also a magnetic quality 
in her own right. If the figure of Fox remains somehow dim, we 
have by way of compensation a fascinating chapter dealing with 
daily life of the complicated Swarthmoor household as revealed 
through surviving account books, and another on the Fell daughters 
and their fortunes which shows that this remarkable mother bad 

















a progeny not unworthy of her J. W. Har 
Radclyffe Hall 
The Untit Lamp. Adam's Breed. The Well of Loneliness. By 
Radclytte Hall Falcon Press Ist. and 2nd. 12s. 60. cach, 3rd. 15s.) 
LOOKING in 1949 at these novels by Radclyffe Hall, first pub i 
from twenty to twenty-five years ago, the reader is struck by the 
urgency of feeling, and by the contrast between what was at ¢ ue 
a bold choice of subject and the old-fashioned prose. Miss Radclyite 
Hall, who was after all a contemporary of Virginia Woolf and D. H 
Lawrence, wrote like a lesser Victorian. Here is a descri it 
Sir Philip trom The Well of Loneliness: 
Sir Philip was a tall man and exceedingly well-favoured 
rm lay less in feature than in a certain wide expr : 
tolerant expression that might almost be called noble, and in 
y sad zallant in his deep-set hazel eves. His chin, 
his forehead intellectual, his hair ! 
trilled nose was nmaicat 
’ ss Ww ‘led and sensitive and arde 
ed him as a dreamer and a lover.” 
It is a sign of Radclvyffe Hall’s weakness as a novelist tha 
description has so little connection with Sir Philip as he appears in 
the book, where in spite of his firm chin and the gallant someting 
in his deep-set eyes, he behaves feebly and with cowardice in 
Yt r¢ with which he is confronted, and hopelessly fails his only 


’ ' 
Her strength is in her power of conveying feeling. She has the 


moral earnestness of a very minor George Eliot. Her characters 
really love and suffer Her psychological knowledge and insight 
were far in advance of her style. Stephen’s childhood in The Well 
»f Loneliness, the damage done to her by her parents’ insistence 


on a son, the blank made in her life by the withdrawal of her mothiet’s 
love, the dependence on her father’s affection, and her early passion 
for the pretty housemaid are all very well done, as is her inverted 


passion later for the calculating Angela. The second half of the book 


is much weaker, partly because Stephen becomes a successful novelist, 
and hardly anything is more difficult than to make a novelisr con- 
vincing in a novel. Also Miss Radclyffe Hall’s essential innocence 
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His Future ? 


LIKE 5,000 OTHERS IN OUR FAMILY, 
DEPENDS ON YOUR HELP 
Increased income urgently needed 
Gifts gratefully received by the Director, W.R. Vaughan, O.B.E. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.I! 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY — NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


















CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 
The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared tor. 
will YOU help this sad case ? 
CANCER SUFFERERS (49242). Two sisters (62 and 64), very poor 
home (house condemned and damp). Both very feeble, and need 
constant fires as no other heating available. Please help us to care 
for them. 
These are but two of more than two thousand sufferers on our books for 
whom we carnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 
Hon. President : H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|I Tel.: ABBEY 4124 


Please 





LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
There are 154 Life-boats 
in the R.N.L.1. Fleet. 
They cost from £9,000 
to £20,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 
however small towards 
the cost of buildtng and 






maintaining these boats. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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DEAD SEA 
FRUIT 


We are glad to be able to say that we usually recover fairly 
quickly from the effects of our summer holiday. Belonging to 
the large section of the public which carries its own luggage we 
find that a full fortnight of rest by the sea does eventually make 
good the physical damage sustained on the first day by the too 
prolonged carrying of too heavy a suitcase. But the last day, 
when the suitcase is invariably heavier and taxicabs are rarer 
and trains always more inconvenient, puts us back again. Our 
recently accumulated vigour is just about sufficient to sustain us 
until we sink exhausted on our own front doorstep; and a week 
or two at the >ffice soon restore us to our normal health. 


How often in life do anticipated benefits prove illusory, and 
promised gains (if they are not transformed into losses) shrink 
to the imperceptible. But not so with St. Pancras Building 
Society. All that you hope for and expect from your investment 
in the Society you do in truth obtain: two-and-a-half per cent. 
per annum, free of income-tax, ready facilities for encashment, 
and a really sound and solid security, are what you desire and 
what you will unquestionably receive. 


PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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£4,159 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the benefits are slightly 
different). You make agreed regular monthly, quarterly, or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada. At 55 you will receive £4,159 plus accumulated 
dividends—or {£240 a year for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age. 

£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your family 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
plan. 

INCOME TAX SAVED.—Income tax payers are entitled to the appropriate 
allowance of tax applicable to premiums paid under this plan. 








By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details 
suited to your personal requirements. The plan covers all amounts 
of savings from as little as £2 per month, and the cash or pension 
can in most cases commence either at 50, 55, 60 or 65. 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED (or letter will do). 


To M. MACAULAY 
(General Manager for British Isles) 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
I should like to know more about your Plan as advertised, without incurring 
any obligation. 


NAME : . 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS ...... 








Occupation .. 


Fxact date of birth 
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was less at home in the raffish company of inverts in Paris than with 
the English country life. 

The Unlit Lamp, the least noticed of these novels when it appeared, 
stands the passing of time far better than the others. Today the 
mother’s opposition on social grounds to Joan’s wish to become a 
doctor would be absurd. If Joan wanted to leave home and get a 
job, she would have the general support of public opinion and prob- 
ably of financial necessity. But the encroaching of the mother’s 
predatory affection, the weakness in the finer and more intelligent 
personality which inhibited Joan’s positive side, are real at any 
time, and the novel is better shaped and better written than the 
others. It has none of the cloying sentimentality which occasionally 
disfigures Adam’s Breed, and because Joan was a more ordinary 
young woman than Stephen it carries more universal truth than The 
Well of Loneliness. 

Adam’s Breed, the story of an English-born Italian waiter who 
threw away his life at the height of his successful career, is ostensibly 
a very different kind of novel, but the real theme—lack of the right 
kind of love in childhood—is the same as in the other two. All 
three are reprinted by the Falcon Press in an imposing format, which 
is rather too large and heavy for everyday convenience. 

LetTICcE Cooper. 


Holiday Thrillers 


Up the Garden Path. By John Rhode. (Bles. 8s. 6d.) 
So Many Doors. By E. R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 9s.) 


The Journeying Boy. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Death Under the Stars. By Vicars Bell. (Faber. 9s. 6d. 

The Double Death of Frederic Belot. By Claude Aveline. Dennis 
Dobson. 8s. 6d. 

The Lying Ladies. By Robert Finnegan. (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 

In What Strange Land? By Pierre Véry Wingate. 9s. 

Case Book of Ellery Queen. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

To the Queen’s Taste. Edited by Ellery Queen. (Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Here is an interesting bill of fare, although some of our old 
favourites disappoint us. Up the Garden Path has all the usual 
John Rhode features—skilfully built up alibis, post-mortems in Dr. 
Priestley’s house, Inspector Waghorn being stupid, Dr. Priestley of 
course solving the crime. Scrupulously fair, the clues are all set 
out with so little deception of character or incident that the solution 
is obvious the moment the second murder is committed. Moral: 
our police are not so wonderful. Are you, gentle detective reader, 
a Priestley or a Waghorn ? Here is a chance to test yourself. 

So Many Doors is Punshon’s thirty-fourth detective story, and 
not his best. Bobby Owen, now a Special Commander in the 
Metropolitan Police, investigates the disappearance of a young girl 
from her home in London, and finds himself mixed up in an 
unpleasant group of black-marketeers and thieves. The action moves 
quickly to Cornwall, and there are more complications with cars, 
hotels, disused tin-mines and cliffs. Neither the characters nor the 
action sustained my interest. 

Those of Michael Innes’s many fans who look for more excellent 
detective stories from his distinguished pen, will be disappointed by 


The Journeying Boy, which is exciting melodrama with all the 
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elements required to make a good thriller—a murder in 4 cinema 
secret plans, distinguished atomic physicists, a long train journey, 
a Sinister rendezvous in Ireland, a telephone call to the Prime 
Minister, and struggles to the death in a dark cave on the coast of 
Ireland. The publishers claim it as a novel of “ mystery, detection 
character and suspense”; perhaps it is quibbling when all these 
are present in plenty to complain that a little less wordiness would 
have deepened the mystery and heightened the suspense, without 
detracting from the excellent character-drawing, and that the reader 
is in the unusual position of knowing more or less everything before 
Inspector Cadover of the C.I.D. (Appleby’s successor)—a device 
which may appeal to some, but will much displease others. This 
will make a brilliant film, somewhere between The Thirty-Nine 
Steps and The Lady Vanishes, and Innes has thrown in for good 
measure such gifts to the film director as a travelling circus and q 
slow Irish branch train. 

Apart from the familiar favourites, there are two first novels, and 
two translations from the French. Death under the Stars is a first 
attempt at detective fiction by the author of Little Gaddesden, and, 
if the final sentence is any guide, may not be the last association 
of Superintendent Charles with amateur — sleuth, narrator, 
entomologist Dr. Baynes. It is an attractive tale that will not over- 
strain your powers of deduction ; Mr. Bell is plainly more interested 
in the people of his village than his plot, but his villagers are 
interesting, and humour and a pleasant style are employed to follow 
their doings to the not unexpected conclusion under the stars. The 
Lying Ladies is a first novel by Robert Finnegan, and was first 
published in America in 1946, though it is set at the time of Munich 
The author, himself a journalist, writes cf a journalist, unsatisfied 
with the police solution of a murder in the small American town ot 
Hamilton, who ferrets out the right solution despite official and 
unofficial discouragement including kidnappings, shootings, the theft 
of his car, and a good beating up. Well written, economical in plot 
and telling, with clearly-drawn characters and crisp dialogue, this 
makes very good reading and will make a fine film of the Thin Man 
type. The detection throughout is good, fair and interesting—right 
from the puzzling clue on the first page. A first novel of consider- 
able promise. 

The Double Death of Frederic Belot was published in France in 
1932. Claude Aveline’s aim was to win serious consideration tn 
France for what he calls the “fashionable but minor genre” of 
detective-story writing. He succeeded in this, but his novel is not 
a detective story in the accepted English and American sense ; it is 
rather a novel of mystery about detectives. There are no clues, 
no long list of suspects, no detectives sifting and collecting evidence, 
no shifting suspicions. This is an exciting, arresting novel about 
members of the Police Judiciaire built round a fascinating prceblem. 
The detective Frederic Belot does not turn up for an appointment: 
an assistant goes to his flat and discovers, not one, but two bodies 
of Belot, one dead and one dying. Claude Aveline succeeds in 
carrying off this tour de force: a story worth twenty faltering who- 
dunits, but not itself a whodunit. 

Pierre Véry’s In What Strange Land ?, also from the French, is 
described by the publishers as “a thriller in the fourth dimension.” 
A lawyers clerk has a series of extraordinary visions which convince 
him that he is slipping back in time and has witnessed a crime 
committed a hundred years ago. He becomes absorbed in the search 
for details of this old forgotten murder, and is convinced that he 
himself was one of the murdered people, and that, by a curious 
chance, in his modern reincarnation, he is revisiting the scenes of 
his former life. And then he discovers that he has been slipping in 
time, but not backwards ; his visions have been glimpses of what 
is to come and the story marches inevitably to its conclusion ot 
murders. A far-fetched tale sustained by a pleasantly evoked picture 
of a village in the French countryside. No detection 2nd few thrills 
—but an amusing evening’s entertainment if you do not mind a tale 
in which events that have taken place a hundred years ago, current 
events and events yet to come are inextricably bound up in one 
narrative. 

Ellery Queen fans, which must include most readers of detective 
fiction, will be delighted with these two collections of short stories 
The Case Book is an omnibus of the Adventures of Ellery Queen, 
first published in 1935, and The New Adventures of Ellery Queen, 
first published in 1940. Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine was born 
in 1941; To the Queen’s Taste, the first book supplement to 
tor Years’ Entertainment, contains thirty-six of the best stories 90 
far published in the Mystery Magazine. Both books are perfect 
presents ; they should be in every guest bedroom. 

Ditwyn REEs. 
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heft AGROSS 13. Hance yy, re Oe martial GOVERNESSES’ 





For the single woman who has retired, occupation of leisure can make 
all the difference to her life—and her outlook on life. Many 
Governesses are skilled with their fingers and it is the purpose of the 
G.B.1., through its Occupational Panels, to find a market for their skill. 





No one is more anxious to help herself than the Governess whose 

income is too small for her needs. 
To encourage this desire is surely another method of “ Going the 
Second Mile.” The G.B.1. acts as the “‘ Go between,” finding and 
introducing Clicnts to the Governess whose work has been approved. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Proms. By Thomas Russell. (Max Parrish. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts short history of the Proms. contains valuable criticism of a 
series of concerts which threatens to lose its original character now 
that it is deprived of a single guiding personality and the stimu- 
lating necessity of struggle. Mr. Russell points out that the standard 
of performance at the Proms. has not risen proportionately with the 
improvement of the general standard ; and that, just when the B.B.C. 
is said to have made a profit of £15,000 on a single seasen (the figure 
quoted for 1945), the Prom. programmes seem to be more and more 
designed to flatter public taste as it is rather than to improve it, to 
follow instead of to lead. The portrait of Sir Henry Wood, which 
naturally holds a place of great importance in this essay, is excellently 
just. There have been many sentimental exaggerations of his great- 
ness as a conductor—there could be no exaggeration of his devotion 
to music—and not a few under-estimations as a natural form of 
reaction. Here he appears life-size, no more and no less, with human 
failings but almost superhuman energy. It is not necessary to assent 
to Mr. Russell’s Newmanesque Doctrine of Development, according 
to which Wood “knew from the beginning the line these concerts 
would follow throughout the next half-century and the shape they 
would ultimately take.” Indeed, it would have needed something 
like dtvine foreknowledge to be aware in the ’nineties of the influence 
of even a single factor, such as broadcasting, in the spreading and 
improvement of the taste for music among the general public. On 
page eighteen a good deal less than justice is done to Adolphe Jullien, 
and there seems to be a gratuitous insult to singers on page twenty. 
Otherwise, the essay is scrupulously fair to all concerned, both living 
and dead 
Many Occasions: Essays Towards the Appreciation of Several 
Arts. By W. B. Honey. (Faber. 18s.) 
Mr. Honey is not merely an expert in ceramics ; this collection of 
reprinted broadcasts and essays discusses gardening and ballet, glass- 
lowing and English literature with ruthless integrity and a very 
wide appreciation. One cannot accept all his arguments. He main- 
tains, for example, that the beauty of a landscape “can hardly be said 
to exist without the observer, but the beautiful creature is beautiful 
at all times and in itself.” But he indulges rarely in such “ academic ” 
quibbles. He is fond of eighteenth-century poetry and believes that 
D. H. Lawrence is, in moments of inspiration, to be ranked with 
Shakespeare ; it is Mr. Honey’s candour, indeed his iconoclasm, which 
him so readable. His originality is based on good sense, and he 
expresses himself in terse, muscular English, with no superfluous 
comment, even about Shakespeare. Among his few illustrations he 
includes an etching by Picasso and a statue by Henry Moore, because 
he insists that an appreciation of modern art is essential to the under- 
standing of any art at all. One of the most interesting passages, 
nevertheless, is his “ reading” of an eighteenth-century Nymphen- 
burg group—a valuable lecture expliquée of Bustelli’s porcelain 
Somewhere in his essays Mr. Honey likens merely formal art to 
synthetic food with no nutritive value, and one might well adopt 
the metaphor; his present book is not easily digested, but it is 
downright wholesome stuff 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

How varied City views of the “crisis” and its investment implica- 
tions have now become is strikingly reflected in the current pattern 
of stock markets. One view—that the deteriorating balance of 
payments does not justify a 3 per cent. borrowing-rate for the 
Government—finds expression in lower gilt-edged prices and a con- 
tinued reluctance to buy any fixed interest securities. This is the 
view of the oldest school, who think that the recent hardening of 
interest rates is a logical and inevitable consequence of the external 
balance crisis. But that it is not the only view of interest rates js 
apparent from the strong rally in gilt-edged prices this week. There 
are still ghose in the City who think that the Treasury can, if it 
chooses, put gilt-edged prices better and reconsolidate around the 
old 3 per cent. medium-long borrowing line. 


THE DEVALUATION FACTOR 


While I would be the last to belittle the manipulative powers of 
Whitehall in relation to the gilt-edged market, I doubt whether it 
would be practicable to recover all the lost ground so long as invest- 
ment confidence remains badly shaken. Nor am I convinced that, 
with Sir Stafford Cripps at the helm, official intervention will aim 
at bringing about such a recovery unless and until constructive 
measures have been put in hand to deal with the dollar problem 
In my view, therefore, the outlook for gilt-edged, within the limits 
set by long-term yields of, say 3 and 4 per cent., is closely bound up 
with what happens at next week’s talks in Washington. At the 
moment the indications seem to be that our American friends are 
disposed to “get tough” with our Socialist Government and insist 
on conditions for any special help to get us over the crisis. There 
will be hard words spoken, and it could happen that the crisis will 
just drag on. That would obviously not be good for gilt-edged. 

Turning to the other sections of the markets, City views of the 
“currency” implications of the crisis are clearly reflected in the 
search for satisfactory hedges against a possible devaluation of the 
pound. There are probably few people who are firmly convinced 
that sterling will be devalued against the dollar this autumn or that 
the American Treasury will see fit to respond to South Africa’s 
suggestion that the dollar price of gold should be substantially 
increased. There are many people, however, who take the view 
that in One way or another present international exchange rates will 
have to be modified at some Jater stage as part of the larger plans 
for easing the dollar problem. Hence the demand, even from serious 
investment houses, for gold shares and the support for many indus- 
trial equities and commodity shares, such as the rubber, oil and tin 
groups, after the recent fall. What the buyers are backing, in effect, 
is a business recovery helped by currency adjustments against a 
deepening recession induced by the dollar shortage. 


IRON AND STEEL SHARES 


So far I have omitted any reference to what is undoubtedly another 
factor in the investment equation—the outcome of the coming 
elections in this country. Hopes of a Conservative victory are 
obviously helping to maintain security prices and, for those who take 
long investment views, there is the thought that if the economic 
crisis were to take a fresh turn for the worse, some form of Coalition 
Government might have to come to the rescue. Meantime, as 
“ political ” investments, iron and steel shares scheduled for take-over 
under the Government’s nationalisation plans, look unusually interest- 
ing. In the majority of instances Stock Exchange prices have now 
fallen to levels about 1§ to 20 per cent. below take-over. Sheepbridge, 
for example, are 22s. 6d. against the proposed take-over price of 
28s. 3d., Richard Thomas 12s. 7}$d. against 15s. 3d., and Lancashire 
Steel “A” 29s. 9d. against 35s. These discrepancies really look to 
me altogether too wide. They are certainly so wide as to make the 
shares first-class hedges against another Socialist victory at the polls. 
What can a buyer lose if the Conservatives come in and steel 
nationalisation is dropped? In my view, nothing with prices at 
these levels. On today’s prices iron and steel shares are offering 
good yields, varying between 5} and 8 per cent., on well-covered 
dividends. Why should the business recession develop to the point 
at which the whole prosperity of a key industry should be threatened? 
I doubt whether these shares will go much lower. I also fee! that 
in the event of a Conservative victory they would participate in 4 
general recovery of Stock Exchange prices. 
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